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ArticLe I. 
Railway to the Pacific. 


A new Congress having convened, and the parties appointed to 
make a reconnoisance of several reutes for a railway between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific having made their report, it is proper 
that the public mind should be directed to the present aspect of 
this highly important subject. 

Four routes have been surveyed and declared practicable, anda 
fifth was exploredin part, butwas abandoued after the death of Capt. 
Gunneson, chief of the party on that line. The question of practica- 
bility being settled, the next in order is the choice of routes; and 
we propose to view this branch of the subject from one point only. 
It is quite certain that, at least for many years to come, the work 
will not be undertaken by private enterprise umassisted by the 
government; andif the road is to be constructed by the aid of Con- 
gress, al! reasonable men must admit that national considerations 
alone should determine its location. No sectional nor party in- 
terests should be consulted; but that rotte should be selected which 
is best calculated to promote the political, social and commercial 
interests of the nation. 

Much has been said and written touching the loeation of the 
eastern end of a Pacific railway; but while each individual endeav- 
ers to prove that his favorite point of commencement is most con- 
venient to the people on this side of the Rocky Mountains, ‘ie 
convenience of those on the other side is scarcely thought of. Re- 
garding the Pacific railroad in the light of a national work, we 
should look to other objects besides the convenience of » starting 
point on the Mississippi. National defense, national sympathies, 
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and aealeaal commerce should all be ita - tits ee 
to have their just weight in the deliberations of the national coun- 
cils. It is obvious that neither of these objects can be fully ob- 
tained by constructing a railway on either the northern or south- 
ern boundary of our territory. A railway from St. Paul to Van- 
couver would be of but little use as a means of defending Cali- 
fornia against an invasion by a maritime power; nor would the 
social and commercial intercourse between California and the 
Eastern States be materially improved by a road on that route. 
On the other hand, a road from a point on the Lower Mississippi 
to San Francisco would not afford adequate protection to Oregon 
and Washington in case of a war with a nation possessing a re- 
spectable navy, nor would it facilitate the settlement of those ter- 
ritories by opening a cheaper and more convenient route to emi- 
grants. 

Reference toa map of the United States must convince every one 
of the truth of these assertions, and show the necessity, in a na- 
tionol point of view, of selecting a route to California that will ad- 
mit of a branch to Oregon. ‘I'wo termini on the Pacific, one at 
San Francisco, and one at the head of ship navigation on the 
Columbia river, are necessary to make the work truly national in 
its character; and it is obvious that by no route which has been 
surveyed, can this object be obtained except by the one along the 
Platte valley. Wesball not attempt to show the many advantages 
to be derived from this route which cannot be obtained by either of 


the others, for they will readily occur to every individual who is 


capable of comprehending a diagram of the United States. And 


besides, this branch of the subject has been so often liocugaed and 
so fully elaborated in the preceding volumes of our work, that we 
could only reiterate arguments which are already in the hands of 
our readers. Simply remarking that the emigrant to the lower 
Columbia will be as near his place of destination, when at Salt 
Lake, on this route, as he would be when at San Francisco, we 
will dismiss the subject of routes by referring the reader to the 
condensed statement of distances, cost. Xc., at the end of this ar- 
ticle. 

The next point in order involves considerations touching the 
ways and means necessary to accomplish the work. This branch 
of the subject has been discussed by projectors, capitalists and 
statesmen long enough to prove beyond a doubt that a sufficient 
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amount of private capital to ensure the accomplishment of the en- 
terprise cannot be obtained without the aid of government. Hence 
it is evident, that, unless Congress affords substantial aid, there 
will be no railroad connecting the valley of the Mississippi with the 
Pacific ocean, until the country along the route shall become suf- 
ficiently inhabited to enable the people of that region to construct 
the work for their own convenience. No American citizen, we 
believe, would be willing that the building of the road should be 
lefered until the end of a period so remote and uncertain. All 
seem to desire a speedy accomplishment of the work, and yet every 
cheme which has received the serious attention of Congress, has 
been so crude, so feeble, and withal so embarrassed with restric- 
tions, that we are left in doubt whether they originated with the 
friends or enemies of the enterprise. 

The idea of building a railway across the continent by means to 
be derived from the lands along the route, is totally fallacious and 
lestitute of every element of a wise or just policy. It is fallacious, 
because upon a very large portion of the route the lands are abso- 
lutely worthless. By reference to the tabular statement of dis- 
tances, &c., at the end of this article, it will be seen that the 
distance which each route passes through a region denominated 
‘*sterile,”’ is as follows: from St. Paul to Vancouver 1490 miles, 
from Council Bluffs through the South Pass to Benicia 1400 miles, 
from Westport through the Coo-che-to-pa Pass to San Francisco 
1460 miles, from Fort Smith to San Pedro 1620 miles, from Ful- 
ton to San Francisco 1280 miles. It is not to be infered that 
there is no arable land in the sterile region, but it may be safely 
firmed that the cultivable spots within a belt fifty miles wide 
through that region would not pay for surveying one half of it. 
The policy of appropriating public land to aid in building the road 
is unwise, because it will retard the settlement of the country 
through which the road may be Jocated; and unjust, because it will 
be the means, indirectly, of taxing the pioneers to pay for making 
the road before they can obtain homes. Nor is the policy involved 
in a Bill now before Congress, which provides for the selection of 
public lands, by a company, in any part of the country, free from 
serious objections. This Dill provides for the purchase, at fifty 
cents per acre, of thirty square miles of Jand for each mile of road 
to be constructed. Estimating the length of the road to be 2,000 
miles, the quantity of land owned by the Company would be 38,- 
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000,000 acres, nearly equal to the whole area of the State of Mis- 
souri. Were this Bill to become a law, the Company would absorb 
all the choice lands in the new States and Territories as fast as 
they were surveyed and made subjec: to sale, and consequently 
wring from the emigrants the means of constructing a road for the 
benefit of the nation. We most solemnly protest against 
such a measure: and as ardently as we desire a railroad to the 
Pacific, we would defer its commencement, until another genera- 
tion, rather than place in the hands of a company of speculators 


the power to retard the settlement of the new States and Territo- 


ries, by exacting from emigrants exorbitant prices for wild lands. 
We are persuaded that no member of Congress who claims to bea 
statesman will vote for such a measure. 

The idea of building the road entirely at the expense of the 
Government, is liable to so many objections that it may be regard- 
ed as obsolete; and we are persuaded that the only plan which can 
be relied on for success is one whick will combine, wpon a just 
basis, the aid of the Government with individual capital and enter- 
prise. 

Let Congress appropriate a certain proportion of the amount 


} 


required to build the road, say one half, and authorize a contract 
to be made with some company incorporated by one of the States, 
providing that the Government shall pay its proportion from time 
to time, when proof shall be made that the Company has actu- 
ally expended a certain sum, say $1,000,000, on the work. This 
principle would secure the Government against losses which might 


occur from the failure or fraud of the Company, and obviate th 


rs 


r 


ro 
7 


inconvenience, on the part of the Company, of keeping a lar; 
1eir 


amount idle on deposit as a guaranty for the performance of tl 
contract. And to satisfy the desire, which seems to be so pre- 
valent, that the public lands should be appropriated in aid of the 
work, let the proceeds of the sales be set a part for the redemption 
of the debt created by the Government, on account of the road. 
This would leave the present land system zn ¢act, the settlement of 
the new States and Territories would proceed without being check- 
ed by speculators, and the road would be built without its cost be- 
ing felt or even perceived by the people. Neither the Government 
nor the Company should receive any dividends on the amount in- 
vested by the former; the fruits of whatever the Government ex- 
pends on the work should enure to the benefit of the nation; and 
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to ensure this result, the Company should be restricted to the re- 
ception of reasonable dividends on ‘their own investment. 

We omit all details. We have aimed to give only the outlines 
of a system which is national in respect to the route, national in 
respect to the means to be employed in aid of the work, and na- 
tional in respect to the benefits to be derived from its consumma- 
tion. We express no opinion touching the amount of aid which 
the Government ought to afford to the work. We should say, 
however, that it should be sufficient to authorize prudent cupital- 
ists to invest their means; and certainly sufficient to ensure a 
speedy consummation of the enterprise. According to our view, 
the more the Government expends upon the work, as its propor- 
tion, the better it will be for the nation; because the traveling and 
transportation on the road would only be taxed to pay dividends 
on the private capital invested in its construction. 

In an article which we wrote and published in 18.3,* we sug- 
gested that the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company should make 
an effort to extend its line to the Pacific. The charter of this 
Company authorizes the extension of their work to any point be- 
yond the limits of the State, and the many advantages to be gain- 
ed by connecting their line with a road to the Pacific are so im- 
portant in every point of view, that we sincerely trust an active, 
vigorous effort will be made without delay to secure the aid of 
Congress in consummating this scheme. 

We invoke the people of Missouri, and especially those more 
immediately interested in our public works, to take this subject in- 
to serious consideration. The geographical relations of the State, 
the commanding position of the city of St. Louis, and the best in- 
terests of the nation, all point to the measures we have suggested, 
and claim in their behalf an active, well concerted movement on 
the part of our citizens. Letno one be dismayed by the magnitude 
of the objects proposed, or refuse to act because it is not made 
certain that a sufficient amount of capital can be enlisted in the 
enterprise. It becomes us as men, and is our duty as citizens to 
assert our rights, to present our claims fairly to men of capital and 
to Congress, and if broad national principles are allowed to prevail 
in the deliberations of that body, our labors will most surely be 
crowned with success. 


* Vol. XI, page 7. 
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TABLE A. 









Table showing the lengths, sums of ascents and descents, equated lengths, 
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arable land. 


working expense. 


route. 


Distance by proposed railroad 
Comparative cost of differ. routes. 


Sum cf ascents and descents. 
Number of miles of route through! 


s}Mile., Feet. | Miles! 
1,864 18,100) 2,207) °$130,781,000 373 
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from St. Paul to Vancouver.+++++ |], 
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Extension rane ee saeneses eves) 161, 1,090) 186) *°10,000,000 16) 
Route near the 4lst and 42d paral-1 ,410/2,032 29) 1x: J}2.583) 116,095,000 632 
lels, via South Pass, tg Comal 
Bluffs to Benicia | 
{Route near the 38th and 39th paral- | 
lels, from Westport to San Fran- 1,740/2,080 49,986 3,125/Cost so great 620 





cisco by the Coo-che-to-pa and lthat the road 

Tab-e e-chay-pah Passes. is impracti- 
The same, from Westport to San cable. 

Francisco by the Coo-che-to- -pa 

and Madelin Passes..+++++. ss.se. 1,740)2,290 56,514 3,360) ++++++ do, +++ tO 


Route near the 35th parallel, from 
Fort Smith to San Pedro. «+++ «+++ 1,360/1,892 48,812 2,816) +169.210,265 





Branch road to San Francisco, from 
the Mohave river..+++e+s eee eeee) ooee) 406 7,500 506 19,935,000 322 4 






Reute near the 32a paraliel, from 
. ' 
Fulton to San Pedro «+++++ eseese 1,400) 1,618 32,784 2,239} 68,970,000 40% 
' 
1 
} 









Extension to San Francisco------- + eeee) 440/10,150 632 25,100,000 37% 


* These are estimates of the office, those of Gov. Stevens having been brought 
to the same standard of increased cost as the other routes, and his equipment re- 
duced to that of the other routes. His estimates were $117,121,000 and $7,030,- 
000. 




















Supposing the route to be a straight line, with unitorm descent from the Un- 
wa 00-ap mountain (near Sevier river) to the entrance of the Tah-ee-chay-pals 
Pass, the most favorable supposition. 







t This estimate for the route near the 35th parallel is thought te be largely is 
excess. 
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Mississippi to the Pacific. 
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cade and Sierra Neva'la mountains. 


The sum of the minor undulations (not included in the sum of ascents and de- 
scents here given) will probably be greater for the route of the 47th parallel than 
for the other routes, that for the route near the 32d parallel will probably be the 


least of all. 


With the amount of work estimated for the roads in this report, the equated 
lengths corresponding to the sum of ascents and descents has but little practical 
value. 
descents becomes important. 
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NOTE TO TABLE A. 


The sum of the ascents and descents given for the various routes, 
does not take into consideration those minor undulations which 
sometimes largely increase the aggregate. 

I think it probable that when detailed surveys are made, it will 
be found that this sum for the route near the 47th parallel will be 
more increased than those for the other routes, and that the sum 
for the route near the 32d parallel will ke less increased than the 
others. 

The equated lengths corresponding to these sums, may give er- 
roneous impressions. If the loads to be habitually carried over 
the roads are within the power of the engines over the greatest 
grades proposed, then the sums of ascents and descents really have 
little meaning or value. The wear and tear of rail and machine- 
ry, and consumption of fuel, would be somewhat greater on the 
road having the largest sum; but the difference would not be worth 
taking into account, unless there was an equality in all other re- 
spects between the routes. 

If there are some grades so steep as to require the division of 
the loads habitually carried over other portions, the cost of the 
extra locomotives, and of working them over those portions, will 
show the extent of the disadvantage and yearly cost. 

So far as any estimate has been made by me of the amount of 
work to be done on the roads, these sums of ascents and descents 
have little practical value, since those portions of the routes have 
been indicated where it may be consiaered advisable to use steep 
natural slopes with extra engines, to expedite the completion of 
the road, and save expensive road bed preparation. With a full 
equipment and heavy freight business, the sum of ascents and de- 
scents becomes important. 

The nature of the surveys does not admit of a comparison of 
the degree of curvature on the several routes. 


B. 


Distances of the Eastern Termini of the several Pacific Railroad 
routes to the Mississippi river, Boston, New York, Charleston, 
and New Orleans, by railroads built, building, and projected, as 
measured on the ‘Railroad Maps.” 
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CouncilBluffs to Rock Island, ( Miss. sana 267 
to Boston, ....0.-...... ie aa Ee 
to New York..... dheteneeeinian 1,252 
to Charleston....... giles 1,195 
to New Orleans............... 1,075 


AGZTOBALC...0.0.ccccacccccecescoveveacs 5,163 


Westport, mouth of Kansas, age Fort 
Leavenworth, ) to St. Louis, 


( Miss. river) c.cessese Jeekeaieelion 245 
Te eee SU et ame ry av 1,415 
to New York....... die Aidatdecdce 1,220 
ey ee 1,045 
to New Orleans....... ne 875 
AGgsTE*AtLe......coccccesaecveees covecases 4,200 


Fort Smith, on the Arkansas, to Memphis 
te 4 eer e 270 


£0 TRONUII irexaisesniesnsuen cnanite 1,540 
et ene 1545 
OO TNO eaccnnisincccnnexs 9650 
to New Orleans............00.- 655 
Aggregate...... dev cviionesianes és seecees 4,770 


Fulton to Gaines (Miss. river ),..........+. 150 
I dla ose 1,580 
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Native Grapes. 


There is perhaps no country whatever where the indigenous 
grape abounds in such profusion and variety as in the United 
States. It is found in every portion of the country, from the 
sources of the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific ocean. The South has its hardy as well as 
tender varieties, whilst the Northern and Middle States teem with 
an endless variety, in color, size and character, adapted to every 
climate and situation. In fact, this general prevalence of the na- 
tive vine forms one of the prominent characteristics of the country, 
and clearly points it out as specially adapted to vine culture. So 
marked was this feature, that the Northmen who first landed on 
the coast of New England, observed it with attention, and as if 
prophetic of its future destiny, gave to the country the name of 
Vinland, or the land of the vine. Yet despite these plain indica- 
tions of nature, it was for a long time considered that vine culture 
was uncertain, if not wholly impracticable in America. 

Many attempts were made at wine growing and wine making by 
the early settlers of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and else- 
where, but their efforts were attended with but little success or en- 
couragement. Their failare, however, was not in consequence, as 
we now know, of any unfitness of either soil or climate for the 
culture of the grape, but from the want of hardy and vigorous 
varieties. 

Under the belief that there existed no native grapes worth their 
attention, their experiments were made with the vines of France, 
Germany, or Spain, which being accustomed to the more genial 
climate of thuse countries, were found but little suited to withstand 
the sudden changes of temperature of our own; and above all, the 
extreme severity of our winters, without a measure of protection, 
wholly inconsistent with profitable culture. 

The business, therefore, for a long time languished in this coun- 
try, and it was not until attention was turned to our hardy varie- 
ties, that vine culture assumed anything like importance, or gave 
any guarantee of success. 

With the discovery of the Catawba grape, however, commenced 
a new era in vine culture, and to Maj. Adlum, of Georgetown, D. 
C., and Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, we are mainly indebted for 
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its present prosperity and the establishment of it on a solid and 
substantia! basis. 

About the year 1820, Maj. Adlum, a gentleman of science and 
research, and an enthusiastic cultivator of the grape, who was en- 
gaged in testing both native and foreign grapes for wine, found the 
Catawba, a native of Maryland, growing in the garden of one of 
his neighbors, and upon proving its qualities as a wine grape, 
brought it into notice. So well was he satisfied of its excellence 
and value, that he did not hesitate to say that in bringing it to the 
notice of the public, he had conferred upon the country a greater 
benefit, than if he had paid the National debt, no inconsiderable 
sum at that time, as it was just after the war. 

The predietion at this day looks very much like prophecy; at all 
events shows the wonderful sagacity of the man, for although 35 
years have now elapsed, and thousands of acres are in profitable 
culture, and many varieties have been tried, the Catawha is still 
‘*par excellence” the great wine grape of the country. Nothing 
has yet been found to take its place,—nothing to equal it: and 
there is now no doubt that, ere another quarter of a century shall 
have passed, the prediction will be strictly fulfilled. 

All experiments to this time conclusively show that we have in 
this grape alone a mine of wealth that will well repay the working, 
and yield far richer retugns than the sarrds of California. It is 
perfectly hardy, and bears with proper culture certain and abun- 
dant crops as far north (particularly in the *Veatern States,) as 
lat. 44; whilst it combines in itself more valuable qualities than 
any single wine grape of Europe. From it, with diferent manage- 
ment, almost any kind of wine can be made from Hock and Sher 
ry, without the use of any deleterious ingredient whatever, sugar 
alone being used ; and a pure champagne is now extensively pro- 
duced that, when managed with care and skill, and perfected by 
time in properly constructed cellars, may be placed in competition 
with the best productions of France. 

If all this has been produced in a few years by the ace:dental 
discovery of a single native grape, what might not be brought 
about by a thorough and systematic examination of a// our native 
varieties. There isno doubt that emong them many may be found 
of rare and sterling merit as wine grapes, and equal, or perhaps 
superior, to any we now know. 
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But few researches have yet been made in this new but interest- 
ing field. The elder Prince, many years ago, collected at Long 
Island a great many varieties, gathered from different States, but 
without testing them for wine; aad Mr. Longworth has done the 
game to a small extent, but with a more practical aim—the result 
of the latter has been the establishment of the Ohio, Missouri and 
some others of less note, as wine grapes. But little, however, has 
been done, and the field may be said to be as yet unexplored. 

It seems to me, in a national point of view, that there is noth- 
ing that would better repay the time and trouble bestowed upon it, 
or coutribute more to develop the natural resources of the State, 
than a systematic effort to examine, classify, and test our native 
grapes for wine; for what more important than the discovery of 
hardy native varieties that wou'd render us entirely independent of 
Europe for wines of every character and grade. 

Buc how shall this be brought about? Who will undertake the 
task ? Who will seek out and transplant these wild children of the 
forest to the gardens of civilized life; restrain their wandering na- 
tures; dress them in proper garb; ‘‘feed them with food convenient 
for them;”’ treat them with gentleness and care, and train them to 
the habits of civilized life ? 

As beneath the tawny skin and rude habilements of a Philip 
or Tecumseh are found noble qualities of head and heart that would 
do honor to kings of the civilized world ; so among these wild for- 
est ramblers may be found many, in whose veins as rich and gen- 
erous juices flow as in those of any of their more favored brethren 
in the vineyards of the old world. 

We need an experimental garden, where all our native grapes 
shall be brought for trial, and their qualities developed and im- 
proved. If we should not find all we desire united in ope, we may 
by hybridizing combine and preserve their better qualities and pro- 
duce new varieties, as has been done with the vines of Europe, very 
few of which retain their original characteristics. 

And what locality so favorable for such e garden as Missouri, 
standing as she does in the center of the Union, and abounding 
pre-eminently in indigenous vines. 

It would seem that such a project were well worthy the fostering 
eare of the State, and would form a valuable adjunct to our Scate 
Agricultural Society. 
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The Geological Corps, too, if it does not come entirely within 
the province of their appointment, might render essential service 
in their excursions through the State, by collecting seeds and cut- 
tings of noted varieties; and their observations upon the spontan- 
eous growth of each locality would give valuable assistance to fu- 
ture inquiries. G. 
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ARTICLE JII. 


The Senses. 


BY PROP. THEO. C. HILGARD. 

We commence by describing their organs. The organ of tac- 
tion—or of resistance, form, temperature and pain—is the whole 
flesh of the body. The flesh is the organ of taction towards the 
external world, but certain parts of the brains are their internal or 


; j 


vilaé organs, bringit gy certain nervous effects into a form of con- 
sciousness: Whether as touch, pain or temperature. If the nervous 
connection between the brain and flesh be intersected, no sensation 
whatever is excited through the agency of the flesh. If the nerves 
that supply the extremities be severed, no touch, no burn, ni 
lesion whatever will become perceptible. On the other hand, we 
know that in a dreaming or a similar spiritual state, the transmis- 
sions from the body remain unheeded, imperceptible, while the con- 
sciousness of all senses is activated by the mysterioas workings of 
the mind. The quality of the conception is identical in both cas- 
es, but the occasion differs. In the wake state, the occasions are 
physical agents, in other spiritual states: moral, intellectual or 
Sentimentuous motives. 

The flesh is not only the ingress for physical causes of touch and 
the other sensations, but it is also the outward organ for the mo- 
toric energy of the mind. All voluntary or involuntary motion or 
JSorce of the body, from an internal energy, not from mere exter- 
nal impulses, is manifested and exercised by muscular contraction 
acting on the rest of the structure: the subtending bones and con- 
fining hides or membranes. Beneath the fatty bolster of the skin 
a sinewy expanse closely confines the body muscular into a well de- 
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fined shape. If not, the contraction of one muscle would cause it 
to project as a clumsy mass in a direct line between its two points 
of insertion on the respective bones. Confined within the sinew 
brace, it exercises a gentle pressure on the rest of muscles, that 
give way in such a sense as the confining membrane admits of, and 
the roundness and harmony of forms is preserved. To rightly ap- 
preciate the varieties of forms under various muscular actions, is 
rather a study for a sculptor, requiring his peculiar appreciation 
f harmony, than for the surgical student bent on—a corpse. 

The confining membranes and interlacing textures are frequently 
ondensed into strong fibrous stripes, called ligaments, fixing the 
mutual | ositions of muscles and bones. The sheathing membrane 
of the shank or arm once broke, the muscle, being under a con- 
tinual ‘‘intermuscular’’(as we say international )stress,will hence- 
forth protrude more or less in the shape of a subcutaneous tumor. 


The fingers are curved by a double layer of muscles on the fore- 
arm. ‘The tip-joints are curved by the lower layer, its several 


4 
sinews issuing through the forked ends of the upper sinews, that 


ictivat the lower j ints. Besides this, the respective sinews pass 
through a strongly knit ligamentous channel, in order strictly t 


apply, while sliding, to the bones, and not project in a straight 
line from the tip of the finger to the middle of the arm. 


mm } las : } } 
Thus we see that the muscies being the external organs of vol- 


} ] } 


untary force, and the bones subservient to the Same purpose: that 


the whole body is preponderatingly a structure and instrument for 


the purposes of execufion or material deed. 

We might draw an inference, that the object of that body’s 
existence was one of voluntary deeds, or deeds resulting from a 
judgment, by will. 

} 


That judgment was produced as an independent Spiritual action 


on materials furnished originally by sensations. The sensations 
do net become conscivas unless conceived. 

These three are different in their character—will, conception and 
judgment. There cannot, however, be a conception or a judgment 
without an exertion of spiritual energy, will, or self determination 
to that purpose. Where they exist, a forthgoing ol will-energy 
exists in them. Nor cana will exist without a conception or a 
judgment to that end, nor a judgment without # conception and a 


will to the purpose. 
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Thus we find the three present in each one, and one essence— 
that of the proceeding spirit—present in the three energies. 

As a figure they might be conceived like unto the three dimen- 
sions of a body: neither being realizable unless by the presence of 
the two others. 

The one, whereof the three—reciprucal/y pervading—spiritual 
energies are so many distinct manifestations, is the spiritual es- 
sence. Each severally, however, demonstrative of, and containing 
all three at once, is an individual or representative of the whole 
spirit. It is these three that in a sfricé sense can claim the de- 
signation of persons: three in one spirit. 

Each in each consists spiritually. Each has also a form of 
‘xistence toward the material or mechanical world. In reference 
to the material world, conception is manifest as sensation, will as 
motoric force, judgment as CONSCLOUSNESS. 

Toveu.—Touch, in the wake state, is the sensuous conscious- 
ness of material pressure or compression. It is excited by re- 
sistance of matter, or persistence in physical space. In a spirit- 


, 


ual state, it figures persistence and inertia of mora/ powers. 

The sense of pressure—touch—is closely allied to that of pain 
Increased pressure gradually produces the consciousness of pain, 
in such a manner, indeed, as if the sentiment excited by pressure 
was a mitigated kind of pain. 


The same nervous bundles—or nerves—that functionate as the 


conductors of pressure- perception, perhaps the very same fibres, 


A 


also serve to excite the consciousness of pan. A pressure on the 


L 


} 


nervous chord of the elbow becomes perceptible as a sentiment of 
pressure on all the exterior parts swpp/ied by that nerve: the fore- 
arm and hand. If the pressure be increased to pain, all that part 
is enveloped in a sphere of pain, as it were. If the limb was am- 
putated, andthe stump of the nerve be irritated by the gradual in- 
durescence and contraction of the scar, the pain or irritation is by 
habitual judgment located into the limb and hand ‘éhal exist no 
more. The irritation from an extraneous cause incites to the con- 
sciousness of presence of an external part. From a habitual and 
unconscious train of judgment, we refer the cause tothe part whence 
the irritation «sed to come from, and after amputation it is still 
referred there by judgment, which in this case certainly proves an 
erroneous one. The sensation is real, but the judgment thereon 


is faliacious. 
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The same nerves that excite the sense of pressure and pain, al- 
so convey an excitant for temperature-feeling. If temperature- 
feeling be heightened, it merges into pain as decidedly as pressure 
will do. Indeed, if a person breathe into the palm of the hand, 
the sensation so closely resembles a pungent pain, that it is very 
easy to imagine it as a diffused pain-sensation, which if imagined 
to be concentrated on one small part, readily gives the impression 
of a pain. 

We do not mean to say thatthe feeling of temperature and of 
pressure were identical. To our judgment, they are not, unless 
heightened to a certain degree. Their internal and mutual rela- 
tion has yet to be elicited. 

The **sensatzonof muscular exertion” is also one of pressure. 
Ifa heavy weight be upheld by the hand. a strong feeling of diffuse 
‘ompression will be experienced in all the muscles more directly 
concerned. It is most likely that the said sensation of pressure is 
I aliy produced by a pressure of the contracted and confined mus- 
cular fibres on the nerves wherewith they are interlaced. As the 
muscles recede from the ehief point of exertion—in our case those 
f the upper arm, the shoulder, thence of the breast and back—the 
number concerned multiplies, and the local sense of pressure, like 
the pressure itself, becomes iessened, because its spreads over a 
wider region. Indeed no muscular exerticn on any part whatever 
can be executed without reflecting a certain degree of exertion or 


relaxation on all the muscles of the body and its milliards of single 


This necessary co-operation of millions of fibres, harmonized to 
one and the same purpose, is not under the conscious guidance of 
the mind. In fact, so far from being conscious, as soon as they 
are made conscious by attention thereou, they become disharmon- 
?zed, as in hypochondriacs ; if you are calied upon as to how you 
move, e. g. cat or walk, that moment a!! motions become awkward, 
or disharmonious. The moment a daguerreotype mechanic calls 
upon you to mind your features, that moment they stiffen and be- 
come the most awkward you ever presented. 

The latter fact is owing to the law of harmonization under two 
points of view. In the first place, ali the muscles and mechanism 
of frame being under a harmonized correspondence according to 
vital laws, or powers resident within the /iveng thing, the moment 
the back and neck are placed into the awkward condition of s 
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brace that touches it, that moment the features assume the corre- 
sponding expression of being seized by the neck, instead of ease, 
which is m'miqued in a placid stability of the neck and head, and 
correspondingly of the features. The second cause of awkward- 
ness is the interruption of unconscious harmonization by an act of 
will: attention to the features. 

Here we see that the harmony of gestures, and muscular execu- 
tion generally is not under the superintendence of will; so much 
so, that will, being arbitrery, only tends to disturb that unconsci- 
ous,—or as it were znnocent—harmony. Still the whole is acti- 
vated to the arbitrary purposes of the will. We conceive the idea 
tO jump; we execute the muscular energy: /o juwmp—this is the 
energy, in conception and consciousness, of the mind; which purpose 
to effect, the body muscular does everything requisite: to jump, by 
the mysterious animation of a million of fibres as mysteriously 
harmonized. 


} 


We see that a vital agent interposes and mediates between the 


wilful and judged conception of the spirit—to animate the body to 
execution—on one hand, and the activated body on the other. That 
vital mediator, imbued with the Aasmonzes of life, fitting it to act 
upon, and receive, the condition of the materially persistent world, 
bas aiWays bee nh cai l the soul, 

Inasmuch as the soul mediates material execution of the spirit- 


and that material execu- 





ual will—in conception and judgment 
tion being so closely combined to the sensation of touch and ascer- 
tainment generally of material existence and materia! space by 
motion: it becomes highly probable that the whole sensuous func- 
fon is likewise inherent to that very agend, the sou, 

It is thus we may conceive how material motives as well as spir- 
itual ones come to sensuous manifestness in the soul, the former in 
the wake state, the latter in spiritual states, such as dream, trance 
and prophecy. 

An analysis of language and of art proves this consimilarity and 
correlation of spiritual powers and physical powers, in sensuousity, 
to an eminent degree. Every word, perhaps, expressive of a spir- 
itual conception also designates a eorreeponding experience from 
the material world, as e. g. firmness, volubility, power, intensity, 
light, clearness, taste, edor—of sanctity, &c.—softness, harmony 
—of sounds, deeds, aetions, ideas—tone, accord. 
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Either acquire a conscious form—that of sensuousness—within 
the realm of the soul, their magic mediator, representing both the 
energies of the material and spiritual world under the common im- 
magery and language of sensuous consciousness. 

The language of evidence is the language of figures. Whatever 
is expressed by a word of mere conventional meaning is flat, shadowy 
and /iable to wilful construction. Not so the language of na- 
ture—the language of poetry—of prophecy. What is duly incar- 
nated in a corresponding figure, can not be misunderstood. Its 
value is real, 1s absolute, its bearing profound. It works as far as 
the image can reach, namely into an infinity of correlations, with- 
out altering the sense; it remains true with the evidence of physical 
lity. 

Poetry and art are the embodyment of a spiritual motive in the 


rei 


~ 


garb of the soul, uniting within itself the witchery of the spiritual 
with the experimental reality of physical essence. 

The vital powers partake of quaiities the same, but also of such 
that are fur above those of matter, inas much as life is creative, 
while matter remains inert, merely receptive and transmissive. 
The processes of the vital or spiritual world, being creative and 
self-efficient, when figured in the shape of sensuous imagery, ne- 
cessarily acquire the character of magic or creative efficiency- 
the charm of fable, the justice of poetry, the dignity of vision. In 
itslawsthe outward world is strictly in correspondence with certain, 
but only part, of the vitallaws; but, unlike the vital powers, it re- 
mains inert and uncreative, unless animated to process, develop- 
ment, progress and inexhaustible mudteplication, by the agencies 
of vegetable, animal and spiritual life. 

We have spoken of the relation of pressure- perception and mus- 
cular execution, the organs of both, in thorough unison, constitut- 

} 


ing the body of flesh and bone: the frame. We have realized the 


perceptions of pressure, temperature and pain as varieties of touch 


gh this sense is resiol- 


sensation. Another idea conveyed throu 
ance. 

How do we arrive at the idea of resistance, or spacial impene- 
trability ? The very word shows it to be a negation of an attempt 
and purpose: to penetrate, or rather occupy @ space. 

We feel pressure. We increase it by a muscular effort. The 
existence of such effort is realized by that dumb feeling of muscular 
pressure, mentioned above, and called ‘‘muscular feeling.” We 
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find that the latter is caused by, and subservient to, our will, or 
self-determination. The energy of that will we do not sensuously 
feel in our mind—there we are directly conscious of it—but (in 
the wake state) we sensuously feel only the pressure effect on the 
muscles concerned. After a debilitating disease the greatest dis- 
bursement of moral energy often produces so trifling a muscular 
result and sensuous consciousness of pressure, as to be quite dis- 
tressing ; while at the height of sickness the smallest effort of mo- 
tion causes an enormous amount of pressure or heaviness, creep- 
ing slowly and burdensome through each single fibre of the body, 
and this amount of burden is still more distressing. In a state of 
bracing health, or of moral or physical excitement, on the con- 
trary, a trifling moral effort produces a great result of force and a 
small amount of sensation thereof. 

Thus we see that the effort of will, the result on the body, and 
the sensation thereof, are three factors in a variable proportion, 
and demonstrative of these ‘different things: the proceeding will, 
the sensetcve and transmeéssive souls, and the physicad factor or 
corporcity. 

We touch; we exercise and re-earperience muscular energy. 
By that energy, motion is produced. Our idea of motion is ac- 
quired by both a change and successzon of touch impressions or 
impressions whatever. Change gives the idea of variefy, succes- 
sion the idea of connection. Variety exists in the material world, 
and it exists in the conscious world. We have gravitation, per- 
sistence, chemism, electricity, form, mobility, versatility, &c., in 
the physical world—a variety. We have sensation, thought, sen- 
timent and will, conception, judgment—as varieties of conscious- 
ness. We dave power, connection and retraceability in space, we 
have succession, connection and referability or relation in thought. 
What in the physica! world answers to the test of power, connec- 
tion and retraceability, is bodily extant and consistent, or zndeed. 
What in the intellectual world answers to quality (power) connec- 
tion and retraceability—or intellectual consistency—is intellectu- 
ally extant, consistent, or indeed (true). 

There must be a common possibility for both diversity and con- 
sistency; and that is: a space. And likewise there must be a 
space or faking place both in the physical and intellectual world. 
The ‘‘taking place’? of matter is in space. The ‘‘taking place”’ 
of intellectual things is in ¢ruth. What maserially takes place, is 
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in-deed. What spirituaily tal es place, or ‘‘obtains,”’ 


wn-deed, or truly. 

Space and truth are the arenas for deed, physical and moral. 
Space is the substance of material reality, truth the substance of 
intellectual reality. Both must be corresponding in their nature 


is likewise : 


— 


or founded on the same laws or powers—for an extant law is a 
manifestation of a power. Such laws as e. g. magnitude, progress 
and variety. All things that have a quality in common, have a 
Jaw in common, namely both a quality, and a power that esfab- 
lishes and rudes the quality. 

Thus we see that, although manifestly divers, both spacial and 
intellectual reality, have powers in common, or, what is the same, 


an identical virtual origin. The proceeding cause is the virtual 





origin, as the past is a temporal origin of the present and future. ; 
This shows that origin is independent of time, as origin can also , 
be virtual. Buth time and power, or virtuahty, have a common 
. law, e. g. of quality, origin and progress. Hence they have a ‘, 
common | yundation above either. 
We see that by motion and the sense of touch we acquire the 
idea of spacial reality and spacial persistance. We reaéize space 
by touch, which is passive, and motion, which is active. Al! our 
ideas on the outward world are founded on the conviction of ex- 
ternal space and its persistence: ‘*mass”’ or “*hody;” and that 
conviction 18 acquired by intellect operating on two things: a sen- 
sation of pressure and the consciousness of a design or will ; of 
either of which we are immediately conscious. Without either no 
conclusion could be arrived at. Volition would remain unrealized 4 
. 


without touch, the extraneousness of matter would not be realized 


without the consciousness of volition. 
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Articte IV. 


From “Essays on Agriculture,” by A. Beatty. 


On Setting Woodland in Grass. 





No person, who has seen the beautiful woodland pastures of 
Kentucky, can help admiring and approving the policy, which con- 
verts unsightly and unproductive forests into the most charming 
and luxuriant pastures. The object of this essay is to describe 
the manner inwhich this useful process maybe best accomplished. 

In the various essays, on this subject, which I have seen, the 
Writers, it seems to me, do not descend sufficiently into the minu- 
tia of the process to instruct those who have had no previous in- 
formation. This is an error into which it is natural they should 
fall. Residing in a quarter of the country where the whole process 
is very familiar, and of every day’s practice, it is not surprising, 
that they should not comprehend the necessity of a very minute 
account of it, in order to instruct others. The object of this essay 
is to give full and complete information to those who are entire 
strangers to the process. 

The best grasses for setting woodland in pasture are blue grass, 
(poe pratensis) and orchard grass (dactylis glomerata). The 
former is generally preferred for the rich Kentucky lands. having 
a deep vegetable soil; the latter answers best in soils, having a 
growth of white oak, and hickory; or where there is a considerable 
mixture of sand. It also succeeds better than blue grass, where 
the timber has not been much thinned out. But if the soil is weil 
adar te al to blue grass, and the tim! er } as bee n suffi "1e1 tly sie ared 
aw ay, blue grass ts entitled to a decided preference. [t forms a 
more beautiful turf, affords a sweeter pasture, and stands the win- 
ter better than orchard grass. 

Calearious soils, having the usual growth of the rich lands of 
Kentucky, such as ash, sugar tree, black and white walnut, buck- 
eve, box elder. black locust, &c., are well adapted to bjue grass. 
Where white oak and hickory predominate, or where there is a con- 
siderable mixture of sand in the soil, orchard grass wil! do best. 
If there is a doubt as to the soil, the two grasses may be sown to- 
gether. By degrees, that which suits best will gain the prepon- 
lerance, and extirpate the other. 

The saving of sced is the first thing, which shoula be attended 
to, after the farmer has so far got a start in the business, as to 


have it in his power to do 80 In the commencement of the pro- 
cess he will be compelled to buy, but so soon as it is in his power, 
he should save his own seed He will find this more economical, 


and better, on many accounts. He will be certain to have his seed 
well ripened, and saved in such a manner as not to heat and spoil, 
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by putting it away when not sufficiently cured and dry. And if 


saved, as herein directed, it will be in much better condition for 
sowing than it is, as usually purchased in stores, cr commission 
houses. sesides, when saved by himself the farmer will not be 
too sparing of his seed, when sowing, as it will have cost him noth- 
ing but a little labor. 

Various methods of saving blue grass seed are practised, such 
as stripping, mowing, eradling, and reaping. The first of these 
methods is too tedious, and besides leaves the seed in bad econdi- 
tion for sowing as it would fal! too much am bunches. A well con- 
structed cradle, or a keen sythe, by which the tops of the grass may 
be cut, and but few of the blades, will be found a convenient way 
of saving blue grass seed, where the grass stands up well, and there 
are not many stumps, in the way. If cut with a sythe, it should 
be thrown into a double swarth, and thé scattering tops of the grass 
raked into the row, so as to be convenient for gathering, and re- 
moving, at the proper time. ‘The cradle, if well constructed, wil) 
perform both the work of the sythe and the rake. When cut the 
grass should be suffered to lie exposed to the rain and dews, for 
several weeks, (a longer or shorter time, according to the quantity 
of rain that falls) until it shall have become so weather-beaten as 
to cause the seed to separate readily from the straw, or heads. If 
reaped, (which may be found more convenient where there are 
many stumps, or but little is intended to be saved,) each hand 
full should be spread out thin, and left exposed to the weather, in 
the same manner as that which has been cradled or mown. After 
the grass has been exposed to the weatner a sufficient length of 
time it should be removed to a barn floor, (if there be one,) or a 
dirt tloor, made for the purpose, where it may be threshed with 
flails, or tread out with horses, as may be found most convenient. 
If the quantity to be threshed is not considerable, flails may be 
used to advantage, but if the quantity is very great, it wit} be more 
expeditious to tread it out with horses. If got out with horses, 
after removing as much of the straw as can be raked off with fine 
rakes, the seed should be passed through a coarse lime riddle, as- 
sisting the operation by rubbing it round the riddle with the hand, 
and should then be run through a wheat fan, turning se slowly as 
to blow out only the ehaff and fine straw. If threshed with flails, 
the riddle may be dispensed with, and the rakes and wheat fan will 
alone be necessary. Orchard grass seed may be conveniently 
saved byreaping, (leaving the stubble high) and binding in sheav- 
es. These should be set on their butt ends, arranged in long 
shocks, and left exposed to the weather, unti] the seed will readily 
separate, and then, when very dry, should be hauled and threshed, 
and cleaned by running through a wheat fan. 

In removing the grass, cut for seed, to the threshing floor, a 
sled, with broad shelving, should be used, over the bottom of which 
a wagon sheet should be spread, in order to save all the seed that 
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mayshatter out. When in a proper state to haul to the threshing 
floor, the seed shatters out very easily, and considerable waste 
would be unavoidable in loading ard unloading from a wagon. 
But if carefully gathered up with the hands, and laid on a sled, 
witn broad shelving and a sheet thereon, but little loss would occur. 

Having described the method of saving seed, I will now proceed 
to describe the manner inwhich the ground should be prepared for 
its reception. This should be done by removing logs, brush, leaves, 
and rubbish of all kinds, so as to allow the seed, when sown, to 
come in contact with the suil. If it do not do 80, zt cannot veg- 
elate. To sow upon ground, which is coated over with leaves and 
rubbish, will be only a waste of seed. The necessity of cleaning 
up the ground so completely as to admit such a portion of the 
seed to come én contact with the soil as to give the grass a good 
set, cannot be too strongly impressed upon all, who desire to con- 
vert forests into woodland pastures. No greater portion of the 
forest should be attempted to be cleared up, in any one year, than 
can be thoroughly prepared for the reception of the seed; and the 
portion which is cleared up, should always be sowed late in De 
eember or in the months of January or February, after the ground 
is prepared, in order to prevent nimble-will, [a worthless kind of 
grass] from anticipating the more vaiuable grasses. [If this grass 
ence gets possession of the ground, it renders the introduction of 
blue grass much more difficult. | 

The following method of preparing ground for the reception of 
grass seed is recommended. During the summer and fall al) the 
logs, on that portion of the woodland, intended to be sown in grass, 
the ensuing winter, should be cut, and put in heaps; and ali the 
brush and coarse litter should also be piled. This should be com- 
pleted before the falling of the leaves, which, in the rich lands, 
takes place soon after the first hard frost. After the leaves shall 
have fallen, and become sufficiently dry to burn, they may be set 
on fire, during a dry time, when the logs, brush, weeds and leaves 
will all burn, with only a little attention in putting together the 
fragments of the logs and brush. If the fall is as dry as that 
season of the year usually is, this burning wi'l leave the ground 
sufficiently clean for the reception of grass seed. If the fall should 
be too wet to burn the leaves, the brush and log heaps ehould still 
be burnt [as the fall season is never too wet for this,] and an op- 
portunity for burning the leaves, must be sought in February, if 
the weather will admit, but if the leaves should not become dry 
enough te burn, in this month, or early in March, the only alter- 
native will be to rake them in heaps, or rows, an‘ sow the spaces 
between. If the other part of the ground becomes well set, the 
grass will soon spread over the space, occupied by the leaves, after 
they shall have rotted. 

If the leaves and logs, &c., are burnt in the fall, the grass seed 
may be sowed the last of December or any time in January, with- 
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out any danger of its germinating before the warm weather sets in, 
in the spring. The next thing to be done, after the grass seed is 
sown, is to clear the ground of a sufficient portion of the standing 
timber, ani this work may be commenced immediately after a 
part of the ground is sowed. This process ought generally ¢o 
follow the sowing, if the leaves, &c., are burnt in the fall, other- 
wise the timber, brush, &c., will be an obstruction in sowing of 
the seed. ‘To fit the ground for a vigorous growth of blue grass, 
about two thirds of the shade of the natura} forest should be re- 
moved. To aceomplish this nearly the whole growth of timber, 
except that which is suitable for rails, and particularly that which 
is crooked and unsightly, should either be cut down or deadened. 
That which is intended to be deadened [including all trees over 
ten inches 3n liameter which w)!! die the rst season by girdling, | 
should be left standing till the month of May, when they should 


1 


be deadened. The cutting of the residue should commence as 


£ 


1 as convenient aft rthe s¢ ed 18 SOWD, and progre §8 durihy the 
winter and spring, at ail leisure times. It is particularly import- 


int, that the sugar trees should be cut, because they are injurious 


to the growth ol blue vrass, and cannot be killed, the first season, 
by girdling them. \ll the wood eut upon the grounc, sowed in 
grass, should be hauled off for the winters firewood ; or if there is 
a surplus, it maybe corded up, on the ground. The brush may be 
} rnt.” or li more ¢ nvenient, suflerc 1 to lie till the en- 
suing fall, wil] no material injury to the grass. No injury 
Ww} result Irom wagons, ims, ACc., Passing ever the ground, 
after t seed is sowed. On the contrary, the more the ground is 
re d rt t 
lf it so happens, that the leaves cannot be burnt, in the woods, 
sequuernice of khe wet weather, It will become necessary to clear 
the gro. of brush, as well as leaves, before the seed can be 
sown. This mas vy the sowing t ate in February, or even 
till the mid f March. It will be much better to submit to this 
delay, rather than sow before the ground is properly prepared. 
Seed sown late in March will suceeed very well it the season is 
favorable, but there is always a ris be encountered, as a very 
r\ pony would pre € Taiai t grass SOW ] so late. lr is a wavs 
es eretore, 1f possible, t ive the seed sowed by the first 
of March. In more northern latitudes it mav doubtless be sowed, 
at a later per 1, with saf ty. : 

For orchard grass the ground should, in all respects, be pre- 
pared n the same manner as for blue prass, exceyt that it wil! do 
we!! ina thieker growth of timber: but it will be improved in qual- 

'. t t gsi barnt on the inf, the a hes shonld be car: Fully 
s ned ny ! seattere ver the adjacent grot . or hauled to some adjacent 


these burnt s) ots, after the 
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ity by a the natura] forest as a somal as is necessary for 
blue grass. 

The leaves of oak timber do not drop sufficiently early to be burnt 
the same fall. The crop of the previous year might be burnt in 
the month of April or May, preceding the time of sowing seed, or, 
if not too much decayed, [oak leaves are very slow in rotting, } 
they could be more advantageously burnt late in the fall, and the 
sowing may take place in December following, at which time the 
few leaves, of the new crop, which will have been shed, after tha 
burning, will not be sufficient to prevent the seed from coming suf- 
ficiently ia contact with the earth to cause them to vegetate. The 
only danger would be, that the leaves, falling the ensuing winter 
and spring, might smother the young grass. _I incline to think, 
that orchard grass would penetrate the leaves, and receive little or 
no injury, by their falling upon the ground upon which this seed 
had been sown. But having no prac ctical knowledge, on this one 
ject - I would Suggest that it would be safest to test the hat r by 
an experiment, made inasmail way, from which little inconvenience 
would result, if it do not suceeed. 

A very intelligent and experienced farmer, in the grass growing 
region of Kentucky, recommends the fo lowing plan { r setting 
woodland in blue grass. Burn all the logs, brush, and coarse 
rubbish, and deaden, or cut off, and hau! from the ground a suf- 
ficient portion of the less valuable timber, hbo the summer and 
fall; sow the ground in January, and turn all the stock on the 
rround, and feed them there, during the winter and spring, until 
the seed begins to vegetate, and then turn them off. 

Ace rding to this pian, 10 Js designed that the stock, by tramp: 


ing the gronad, shall cut the leaves and fine rubbish to pieces, and 
bring the seed in contuct with the earth, and so coverit asto make 
it vegetate. If the ground is thoroughly tramped over every part 
of it, the desired object will certainly be obtained. Horned eattle 
are the best for this purpose; and where the ground is level, and 
convenient to the place from which the fodder, for feeding them, 


is to be hauled, the plan will doubtless answer very well. But in 


‘ 
Lilt 


many cases it will be wholly impracticabie, If, for instance, 
fodder be ata gre at. distance from the piace, Which 1s intended to 
in grass; or if the land lies very rolling; or is so full of 
stumps or trees that the vehicle, on which the fodder is transport- 
ed, cannot conveniently pass among them; or if there be but few 
cattle to feed. These, and other obiections to this plan, which 
might be mentioned, sach as the want of perfect regularity in the 


distribution of the fodder, over every part of the ground, renders 


it less eligible, under sume circumstances, than the one I have re- 
commended. It is attended with more lab T, and will be Jess ef- 
fectual, than the other which, if the ground be well freed from rub- 
bish, and sufficiently cleared, will be certain to secure a complete 
set of grass over every part of it. 
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Another method of setting land in blue grass, is to feed blue 
grass, and timothy hay upon the ground, intended to be set. This 
will be found to be a very effectual plan as to all the woodland, 
upon which much feeding shall take place. But it is liable to the 
objections, which have been urged against the other. 

‘The quantity of blue grass seed, usually sowed per acre, is what 
is commonly called a bushel, that is ten pounds of stripped seed. 
Seven and a half pounds, cleaned inthe way[ have recommended, 
would be more than equal to ten pounds of stripped seed; and is as 
much as need be sown per acre. But as blue grass is of slow 
growth, and is sometimes smothered by a luxuriant growth of an- 
nual weeds, [would recommend, that, in addition to the blue grass 
seed, one quart of clean timothy seed, and one quart of clover seed 
be sown upon each acre. The blue grass seed being much lighter, 
and of a more chaffy nature than clover and timothy seed, should 
be sowed en a contrary direction from the other. In this way 
it will be scarcely possible that any spot of ground would be en- 
tirely missed. The clover and timothy will come forward much 
quicker than blue grass, and will have a tendency to keep down 
the luxuriant growth of annual weeds, which are so commen in our 
rich lands. Besides, if it becomes necessary to pasture the wood- 
land the first year to prevent the yoang grass from being smother- 
ed, cattle will much more readily eat down the weeds, when mixed 
with clover and timothy, than where they stand alone. Orchard 
grass seed should be sowed alone, and one bushel of clean seed to 
the acre. 

A difference of opinion prevails as to whether woodland pastures 
oug!it to be pastured at all, during the first year. An experienced 
farmer, to whom I have already referred, recommends that in the 
month of June all the stock of the plantation, particularly cattle, 
should be turned on the grass, sowe@ the previous winter, and suf- 
fered to remain until they shall have grazed it close, and then 
should be taken off, and not again suffered to go on till the follow- 
ing yvear. 

Another farmer, equally intelligent and respectable and also re- 
siding in a part of the State, where it isa common practice to put 
woodland iu grass, insists, that no stock should be suffered to run 
on newlyset land the first year, nor until afterthe grass shall have 
gone to seed the second year. 

The former gentleman says, that about the first of June “the 
young grass will be up from six to ten inches high, being in ap- 
pearance quite slender and weakly, and which, if permitted to re- 
main much longer, without being grazed off, will fall with its own 
weight; will mildew, rot and die, root and branch, aé /east in a 
great measure, especrally vf the shade covering the ground be 
considerable. 

My own experience induces meto believe, that there is no danger 
of the young grass dying for the want of pasturing, except under 
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the circumstances, stated in italics, at the close of the above quo- 
tation. If arank growth of weeds do not endanger the young 
grass, 1t would certainly be best not to turn any stock upon it the 
first year. To guard against such a growth of weeds as much as 
possible, blue grass seed, mixed with clover and timuthy, should 
be sowed early. The blue grass may be sowed in December or 
January, but as clover is liable to be killed by a severe frost, it 
should not be sowed before the middle of February ; and timotby 
may be sowed, mixed with clover seed. The two last grasses spring 
up very quick, after the weather becomes warm, and will tend greatly 
to keep the weeds in check. I have these grasses now growing, 
(21st May,) among blue grass, sowed early in March, ten inches 
high, and they have, by their luxuriant growth, kept down the weeds 
so much as to leave no apprehension of their smothering the blue 
grass. There is no danger of timothy and clover doing any harm, 
in this respect, if not more than one quart of each is sowed to the 
acre, provided the timber is sufficiently thinned out to enable the 
blue grass to attain a vigorous growth. 

Lut it is proper to remark, that the present season has been an 
uncommonly forward one, and very seasonable, and clover and tim- 
othy have had an unusually rapid growth. The weeds, however, 
have had an equal advantage in this respect. If my seed had been 
sowed a month earlier, the grass would have been still more ahead 
of the weeds. 

Yet if there should be any danger of the young grass being smoth- 
ered, it would be proper to turn on cattle, and pasture it off quick- 
ly, about the middle of June, or earlier, if the season has been a 
forward one. In colder climates the time of pasturing the young 
grass should of course, be somewhat later. A time should be 
chosen for thes purpose, when the soil has not been rendered soft 
by rains, lest an injury should be done to the tender roots of the 
young grass. If the ground is very rolling, the injury to young 
grass, by the treading of stock, would be much greater than if the 
ground were level. 

Newly set woodland pastures should be kept perfectly free from 
stock, during the winter next after it was sowed, and until the blue 
grass shall have run up to seed. And during the subsequent years, 
so long as it is intended to be kept in pasture, stock ought to be 
turned off early in February, and not suffered to go on again till 
the grass begins to shoot up to head. Thus treated, it will afford 
much more pasture than if suffered to be grazed, when very young. 
Blue grass, intended for winter feeding. should not be pastured 
later than the first of July. If pasture is abundant, it would be 
still better not to pasture it at all, during the summer or fall, but 
keep it in reserve for winter feeding. Treated in this way, it be- 
comes exceedingly rank, and covers the ground with a very thick 
coat of herbage for winter use. 
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Having now gone through the process of setting woodland in 
grass, I will conclude with a few remarks, as to the best method of 
freeing such pastures from various weeds, and shrubbery. Most 
of the annua/s will soon give way to the grass, without any effort 
on the part of the husbandman. If any remain, a single cutting, 
after the grass is well sat, will generaliy extirpate them. The by- 
ennials, such as mullins and thistles, &c., should be carefully cut 
before their seed ripens. As there may be a store of seed in the 
ground, all will net come up the first year; besides these do not 
run up to stalk till the second year, and hence many smal! ones 
may escape observation at the first cutting. The operation must 
be repeated as often as any are perceived running up to stalk. The 
number will lessen every year, and, finally, diligence and perse- 
verance will destroy them all, except the thistles, growing from 
seed, furnished by Azzd neighbors. These must be remonstrated 
with, and persuaded to join in the good work of destroying a weed 
so exceeding'y injurious to pastures. 


‘The per-ennials are more difficult to conquer. The Briers, if 
auy, should be cut close to the ground, in August, (the dark of 
the envon need not be waited for, ) and burnt clean, so that sheep 
W the prevented from going among the stubble to nip the young 
Saoots, when thev first come up. ‘Lhese useful animals will be 
“laborers it hire,’’ and will do their work effectually, in the 

uv or two, after once cutting and burning the old 
rie 

KE idesr, iron weeds and some others are more difficult to subdue. 
These should be cut annually, about the month of August—eluers 
more frequently. Once cutting will not do. Vigilence and per- 
severance, with the aid of cattle and sheep stock, will finally enable 

lustrious husbandman to extirpate from his woodland pas- 
tures all noxious weeds and shrubbery of eve ry descripti¢ n. Noth- 
ing tends so much to prevent weeds from infesting woodland pas- 
tures as to ke them well cleaned up. Every winter or early im 
the spring a fallen timber, brush, &c., should be carefully re- 
a e ring the prass to get 1 good start. ln the 
spring, before stock is turned on, has also a very useful effect in 
ki ng down weeds, and wili moreover greatly increase the amount 
of food, to be derived from a given quantity of cround. 

After a few years the timothy and clover will have given way to 
the blue grass, and now, in the spring of the year, one of the most 


beautiful sights will be presented that ever eye beheld —a rich soil, 


sparsely set with straight ard beautiful timber, covered with a clean 
and uninterrupted turf of verdant grass. About the latter end of 
April, a woodland pasture, which is perfectly clean, and free from 


. 
. 


weeds, presents the most delightful view I have ever beheld. But 
the richness and exuberance of the scene is increased, when a little 
later in the spring, the grass shall have run up to seed. The tall 
grass, of one uniform height, waving in the wind, presents a rich- 
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ness and exuberance of appearance, that cannot fail to charm all 
that behold it. 

But the beauty of the scene is not the only advantage. The an- 
pual value of woodland pastures, in their highest state of improve- 
ment, per acre, is equal to the interest on fifty dollars, and, there- 
fore, this additional value will have becn given to the land. 


ARTICLE V. 


A Cheap Harvesting Machine, 


Editors of Western Journal & Civilian, 
Gentlemen: 

Being delayed at the Illinoistown Depot the other day, by the 
non-arrival of a train, I had ample opportunity of examining a 
number of modern, no doubt patented, harvesting-machines. 
Whatever be che merits or demerits of the Patent institution, that 
in more than one case has brought disgrace on the Union in the 
eyes of other civilized nations, let me, as a farmer’s son, suggest 
a simple apparatus, that, not being under the encumbranee of a 
monopoly, can be easily constructed by our intelligent farmers 
themselves, and which I here take opportunity to publicly com- 
municate, lest any one should hereafter take a patent on one of 


the means employed—whieh, as the produce of the { 


ree grace of 
thought, ought to be free to every-one, and not monopolized 
through a speculator with the common merits of civilization and 
research 

The apparatus hitherto used are too heavy, too complicated— 
which involves an immense loss of power—and tuo high in price 
to be of common availability. 

The machine proposed is one for cutting and putting into bun- 
dies the swathes of grain—or, on a miniature scale, wool, hair, 
Xc.—and to be Aght enough and applicable to any common 
waggon. 

The fundamental idea is to cut the grain between a sort of com- 
pound revolweng scissors, one system of parallel branches being 
fixed, and marching ahead into the erop, while the moving part of 
the scissors is acted by one or more arms revolving on an axle and 
pivot, horizontally sweeping the fixed or rake part of the scissors. 
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The most profitable movemen* seems to be, if the moveable arm 
strike the crop so as to shear it off while flinging it in a backward 
direction. The centre of retation, if put a little aside and back of 
the rake, will cause a moment where there is no work on the moy- 
ing branches, which then being partly disencumbered, may be used 
to upset a moveable platform, fixed behind the rake, but duwer. 

The lowered platform is calculated to allow the bunch of swathe 
to sink and thus be stroked down by the arm moving along over 


it 
the margin, where there must be a pivot to the (sheet-iron) plat- 
form, and thus the bunch of grain will be softly deposited on the 


. As the arm is leaving the platform it may strike a /rigger at 


stubbles, or any place assigned by contrivance. 

The only things requisite are: a translation of the wheel’s vert- 
ical motion into a horizontal one of the right direction, revolving 
scissor arms with an edge of whatever description, a fixed rake with 
ditto edge, a lowered platform with a trigger to upset it, and lastly 
a beam or bar firmly—e. g. by screws, adjustable to some part of 
a common waggon frame or that of any other wheeled, drawn or 
propelled, contrivance at hand, 

To produce the translation of motion atright angles two toothed 
cast-iron wheels may be used. On the proportional number of 
their teeth the proportion of motion depends. 

Another mode ef translating a rotary movement at any angle is 
a flat spiral (coiled) bar, similar to the rim of an auger. ‘There 
the transiation takes place without the rattling or repeated little 
shocks of the teeth, and thus causing such an immense loss of 
power. ‘The latter contrivance was patented, bnt the term of its 
patent, we believe, is now run cut, 

The teeth of the rake must at least at their origin conform to the 
curve the revolving branch describes,the outermost farthest backward, 
in order that the halms be not choked up by being arrested before 
cut, by the progress of the rake-beam. 

The whole machinery might be kept so light, and is so simple, 
that it might be fixed to a beam or bar, or several, or one with a 
loar,—firmly located on the carriage-frame by thongs, clamps or 
screws. 

Who of our nimble mechanics will be the first to construct the 
**Free Shearer’’—or ‘‘No Monopoly Reaper ?”’ 


A Farmer’s Son. 
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Office Pacific Railroad, [ Mo.] ) 
St. Lovis, March 81, 1856. § 


In obedience to the charter, the Directors of the Pacific Railroad 
herewith submit tu the stockholders an exhibit of its affairs, and 
the concicion of the Company, ending the first of March, inst. 

Since our lastannual meeting, many greatand important changes 
have marked the history of our enterprise. The road was then in 
operation to Washington, fifty-five miles, and the balance of the 
Second Division, seventy miles, to Jefferson City, was in such an 
advanced stage of progress, that it was confidently expected that 
the road would be open to that point early in the ensuing fall, pro- 
vided that the necessary means could be raised for that purp ose. of 
which there was then a defic iency. It was so manifestly to the in- 
terest of the Company that this desirable end should be accom- 
plished, that no efforts on the part of your directory were left un- 
tried to effect it. Notwithstanding all these efforts, it became ap- 
parent to them, early in August, that the Company had not suffi- 
cient credit on which to borrow the necessary fun Is, to ace mplish 
the desirable object in view. 

After a full and mature deliberation, your directory determined 
to interpose their individual credit to effect it, feeling confident, 
that as the State had so large an interest in the success of the en- 
terprise, that the Legislative body, then soon to convene, would 
not re, See such action as to relieve them, but also devise means 
for the further prosecution of the work. in this they were not dis- 
app ointed. The State, in its corporate capacity, has nobly reac! 

e ‘d forth a helping hand, ch: ingin g the former basis from doll: ar for 
dollar, to two to one, on which basis it has extended aid to the 
imount of $3,000,000 for the construction ‘of the Kansas line, and 
n similar conditions has agreed to guarantee $3,000,000 of the 
construction bonds of the Southwestern Branch; at the same time, 
authorizing the issue by the company of seven millions of the first 
mortgage bonds, based on the Jand grant of one million of acres 
of land along the road. 
It was found to be necessary for the Dircetors to become per- 
sonally liable, either by advancing money or endorsing the paper 
of the Company, for about $350,000, in order to open ‘the Second 
Division of the road, to Jefferson City. After concluding to do 
this, the most earnest efforts of the Chief Engineer and the direc- 
tory were exerted to accomplish it, at as early a day as had been 
anticipated. But delays, from unforeseen causes, arose, so that 
the road was only opened to Hermann, eighty-one miles from St. 
Louis, on the 6th of August. It was then hoped that the balance 
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of the road would be open to Jefferson City some time in October. 
But finally the first day of Noeember was set for that purpose. A 
fatal, fearful day was that ! It spread a pall of gloom over our city 
and State, which will not soon be forgotten. ‘The time had come 
which had been set apart to withess the ce slebration of the accom- 
plishment of a great public enterprise, for which we had leng been 
toiling. Uundreds of our best citizens, with joyous countenances 
and happy hearts, had met to testify, by their presence, their in- 
terest and pleasure in the event, and to join in the festivities of 
the occasion. Thousands of others wished them God speed, and 
but regretted that they, too, could not have been of the number. 
On, with the wigs of the wind sped the neble locomotive with its 
ponderous load. Nothing occurred to mar the pleasure of the oc- 
casion until we reached the fatal Gasconade. A crash—a plunge 
instantaneous, like the flash of a gun, and that ponderous train 
with its precious freight. was a crus agi. confused mass of ruins. 
No eye that witnessed that terrible scene can ever forget it—no 
per acd qua ly deseribe it—it b “wrvrars all description. The groans 
of the dying, the shrieks of the wounded amid the peltings of that 
s storm; the lightning’s flash, the deafening roar of the 
hoarse thunder, as peal after peal burst upon the startled ear, and 
was echoed and re-echoed from the ifty hills, formed a scene suf- 
ficient to appal the stoutestheart. Death had met us, and claimed 


N irvest of | 1. Ina moment the strong and vigorous 
man ha “ome silent and he Ip ss. Many a happy fireside was 
n that fearful moment made desolate, and our city and State 
called to mourn for some of its best and most honored citizens. 
Thirty-one names were on the list of those killed, and a much 
larger number on that of the wounded. On the former was that 


f your Chief Engineer, Mr. Thomas S.O’Sullivan, who had so long 

and earnestly labored to bring your enterprise to a successful ter- 
mination. He was at his post, and without a momet t’s warning 
or thought of danger, was taken from time to eternity. That he 
was an accowplished gentleman, a ripe scholar, an ornament as 
well as a devotee to his profession, none who knew him will deny. 

The causes which produced this terrible disaster, were fully 
examined into by a committee appointed by your Board of Diree- 
tors, for that purpose. The same may he found in this re port, 
which has been made public. 

This disaster, together with the loss of the trestle work of sev- 
eral unfinished bridges by a severe freshet, which occurred imme- 
diately afterwards—([the most prominent of which, was that at the 
Moreau, ] put it out of the power of the Directors to open the road, 
until the final completion of the bridges at the Gasconade and Mo- 
reau. The last of which, was accomplished on the first day of 
March ; since which time, trains have been renning regularly, to 
and from Jefferson City, without a failure. Some little delays have‘ 
been experienced from the newness of the track, and from the frost 
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disappearing from the ground, which will soon be remedied, as the 
frost will soon disappear. Then the road will receive its ballast, 
which will prevent every thing of that kind for the future. The 
material for this purpose is so convenient, that this can be done 
at a comparative small outlay. This will render it one of the best 
and safest roads in the Union. 

The cost of its construction has greatly exceeded the highest 
estimates of the engineers, and has thus demonstrat 1, that how- 


ever carefully such estimates are made, they cannot be explicitly 
relied upon This is perhaps owing in part to the contingencies 
constantly arising in the progress of the work, which can not be 
seen previous to its final completion. It is, however, but just to 
remark, that an engineer in making an estimate of t cost Ol a 


particular piece of work, makes it for what it wil! cost in cash. He 
dves not take into account, unless especially directed to do so, 





the interest on the money to be invest “ the work is 1D pro- 
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After the passage of the act D r] , gra 1 to 
certain railroads in this St » § nu r ¢ ne 
era: expectation was, that ti Same wou i mpietion. 

Difficulties, however, arose inthe mind of t f Executive of 
the State, as to the constitutionality of t . I 1d, there- 
fore, to be submitted to the Supreme Court for its d on. ‘The 
law was sustained. ‘Then other difficulties presented themselves, 
as to when the law went into operation, Xc., fw took time 
to settle. In this state of uncercainty, your Directors could noc 
take any decided steps, as to the future progress of the work un- 


der their charge. All these difficulties are now happily settled, 
and the Governor has issued to this company the bonds which it 
applied for under the provisions of the act of December 10th. A 
part of which have been delivered to the Treasurer of this Com- 
»2 
=~v 
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pany, and the balance are in the hands of the State Treasurer for 
execution and delivery. 

Now, however, a new question presents itself to your Board, and 
it is this: That from causes beyond our control, the 6 per cent. 
bonds of our State are selling at about 85 cents on the dollar! At 
this great sacrifice, are we justified in going on with our public 
works? Is there net danger, that in the language of Poor Richard, 
we shall be ‘‘paying too dear for the whistle?” We must make the 
necessary sacrifices to meet our existing liabilities, created under 
past contract, which were beyond our contro] ; but would it not be 
the part of wisdom, to pause, before adding to these liabilities on 
contracts never under our control? Would it not be well to husband 
our rescurses until such time as the securities we have to offer are 
better appreciated abroad, or the enactment of such laws by our 
Legislature as will make them sought after by our own citizens? 
These considerations deserve the most careful and serious consid- 
eration of those to whom you are about to entrust the interests of 
this Company; and should they, after such consideration, conclude 
to suspend, or partially suspend active operatione in the construc- 
tion of your road, for the time being, we trust that all will see the 
necessity and wisdom of the course, and readily acquiesce in wha 
cannot be avoided, unless at too great a sacrifice. 

Some further outlay will be absolutely necessary to finish and 
properly equip the road to Jefferson City, so as to make it com- 
plete and efficient for the business that may be offered to it. It 
will require an outlay of about $67,000 to finish and ballast and 
fencethe road. Youal!so need eight additional locomotive and six 
more first-class passenger cars: also, some seventy-five hand, cat- 
tle and platform cars. The cost of this rolling stock will be about 
$200,000. This will fully equip the road to Jefferson City. Its 
prospects for business are flattering; its receipts show a steady and 
constant increase. For the present month, the first of its opening 
to Jefferson City, they will not fall much, if any, short of thirty 
thousand dollars. A contract has lately been entered into, by 
which we expect to make a daily connection with a line of packet 
boats from Jefferson City to Kansas, or, perhaps, to a point still 
higher up the river. ‘This we confidently anticipate will nearly 
double its present receipts. This contract is to go into operation 
on the lst of May next. The vast increase of business and travel 
up the valley of the Missouri since the commencement of this en- 
terprise, must satisfy the most skeptical mind that if the road was 
completed to the State line, even at a cost of twelve millions of 
dollars, that it would be a paying investment, in itself considered, 
while its incidental advantages to the citizens of our State, none 
could with certainty compute. When the next twenty-five miles 
are completed, the great physical obstacles to its progress will be 
overcome. It then traverses, for the most part, an open prairie 
country, which is in a high state of cultivation, and where the cost 
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of constructing the road will certainly not be one-half as much as 
the first and second divisions. ; 

The total amount expended by the Company at the date of the 
last annual report, in the construction and equipments of the road, 
was $4,970,266 83. The amount since expended is $2 223,897 86. 
Total, $7,194,164 69, of which about $200,000 has been expended 
west of Jefferson City, and $78,215 19 in the construction of the 
Southwest Branch, all of which will more fully appear from the 
following exhibit of the trial balance of the General Ledger, made 
up to the 10th inst: 

Trial Balance, General Ledger Pacific Railroad Company, ending 

March 10, 1856, and embracing all entries up to folio 528, in- 

clusive of Journal. 


DEBITS. 
Interest and exchange account............ .. $286,505 48 
Discount on bonds.......0.....++ acicreeeee O6640T @ 
Commission account....... deed Scala tebicses 102,950 57 
Contractors’ account .........ccccceccoeseceee 2,280,320 94 
Graduation and masonry...... ....esesesees 1,348,696 99 
Superstructure........ ee © FUL 
Engineering, Xc.......... epeseuens ceuues olineh 220,583 29 
Office expenses and stationery............+. . 80,877 11 
Contingencies........ccccoveccssscccccsersereee O2y180 66 
Land and damages.......,....++. viwtele oducne, eae v4 55 
ET TD -:utsccntnaminbhicadiemesanpeosansaiion 13,922 02 
Seventh street depot DOT cchniinsecccetintes 120,000 00 
Interest on stock...........s00. haiecdute renese, 88,000 42 
Preiiminary surveys, I. M. B............. - 1,853 58 
Ballasting account......ccccseceeeeeececseeeee 00,771 OT 
Fences aid gates..c.eceeeceseeeecersrererere 42,044 97 
ee EE eee 
Bridges.......... Ee sesnatveeninheauiltialll 51,796 88 
Cattle guards and road crossings.......... : 2,847 18 


Machine shops and engine houses......... 61,862 22 
Station buildings............cccscccccrssseeee O0,004 18 
Wood and water stationS................0-. 26,509 20 


Locomotives and tenders............ ececoecee 109,595 56 

Passenger and baggage Cars.......cceeee. 78,305 28 
g g 

Freight cars ..... cspeanpectensabnnenesinnaienin Cine 


Gravel, iron and hand cars............006... 19,242 78 
Tools and machinery............2sccesseeeee 27,365 85 
Maramec ice house ..... onereringsspenenserant 211 81 
General supply store.......ceccccseceereeeeeee 28,824 05 
Engineer of construction..........-.++--s0+. 351,804 80 
Master mechanic...........ccccccererereereeee 20,121 95 
a eee 11,864 37 
Master of bridges and buildings............. 9,160 94 
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Construction... ...ccececcrrsccscrecvecscor gps 110,949 
Land grant, South-west Branch............ 21,611 
44,572 

44 


0,505 


Enyineering, KC.......sececee: scecsceceeeveces 
Office expenses and stationery......... .... 
Contin gencies.......ceccceccsereccecescecessoses 
Lands and damageS..,.....secccecseeesecereee TOT 
Contractors’ account ........eccccscsececcsees 5,000 
Graduation and masonry.........+.ssereeees 47 
625 
ee eee ee 41 

Construction South-west Branch......... $78,215 
Dilla PeGetUOND scsckesie |. co sadcbensisbindsiases Ta 
Bonds, town of Hermann............cceeccece 1,400 
Schuchardt & Gebhard, New York......... 97,705 
104 


798,596 


SUPCTStIUCtUPe......cssececeecereesceeeeseeeees 


Thos. ke. Price, a@ont..ccccsicscorsssesvesseas 
Balance due on stock subscription ......... 
Balance due on stock subscribedS.W. Branch 344,53 
Miscellaneous ......ccceccccescsessscceceee Sl LO, 43 
Repairs of engines and tenders............. 4,728 
Repairs of passenger and baggage cars... 688 
840 
e000 


663 


Repairs of freight cars.......ceccsscscesseeee 
Repairs of gravel, iron and hand cars..... 


Repairs of tools and machinery............. 


Reparis OF won8-DeG i: caiesciaiescisasss euabes 8.830 
TE ere ere ee pone 2,912 
Repairs of bridges. .........ccecccessceccscees 2,563 
Repairs of fences and POLES 000 00s decsccece 85 
Repairs of cattle guards and road crossings 169 
Repairs of station buildings................ : 815 
Repairs of engine houses end machine shops 103 
Repairs of wood and water stations........ 299 
Repairs of turn-tables............sesessessees 59 
ned COMO E és sdcrdsnssisbagencecnancdtans 4,059 
Oil and waste for engines and tenders..... 630 
Vil and waste for passenger & baggage ears 39 
Oil and waste for freight cars..........0.+ 118 
Incidental shop expenses..........ssscseseees 432 
General SUPETINtENdENCE......0.ccerccecesees 1,299 
Agents and clerks ........secsececeeesensncees 2,908 
Conductors, baggage and brakemen....... 4,292 
Enginemen and firemen...............sese0 2, 438 
PURDON cn ncieei Rbk AY sd venice ened cadanees’ 2,29 
Porters, watchmen and switchmen ......... 1.370 
Water attendance.............ccccecccescccees 872 
Freight, loading and unloading ............ 2,567 


Printing and advertising transportation... 126 
Office expenses and stationery do.......... 165 
OCS TOF WEES o00ccccncrcsennevacssennacoeses 303 


50 


32 
22 
43 
27 
15 
UV 
TS 
1d 
25 
10 
39 
OV 
92 
11 
98 
67 
f) 
7 


o-1-3 


6 


56 


32 
73 
94 
44 
81 
53 
dD 
15 
51 
61 
9) 
35 
53 
O5 
16 
4 
33 
70 
32 
OS 
85 
40 
45 
80 
75 
60 
47 
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Transportation of mails.............ss0-ee0es 138 70 
Loss and damage of goods and baggage.. 43 63 
Damages to persoms.........scceesseeseesees 18 30 
DRUID  COOUB src uckcidncctiditinenssere cance 45,244 84 
Inverest account, transportation...... ‘eee 52,087 00 
Gasconade bridge disaster............2.++++ 5,539 28 
Repairs and running .............0-sse000 $145,153 15 
CIEE «dn cectsanbcbnetineconsecéneves 7,115,945 50 
Construction South-west branch......... 78,215 19 
Repairs and running .......0.seeeeseeeee 145,183 15 
RA Rs IEEE 1,316,403 07 
TT eI SAR ee $3,055,750 Y1 
CREDITS. 
Capital stock subscription ...........0.++5 $2,658,000 00 
Capital stock paid up in full....... ........ 1,075,900 00 
Capital stock subscription, 8. W. Branch 853,300 00 
Pacific Railroad depot bonds.............++ 90,000 00 
Pacific Railroad anticipation bonds ........ 5,000 00 
OX a eee 8,000,000 00 
Bills payable.........cccccccscccssscescccceeees 1,227,528 00 
Premium on bonds...........cecescssccecesees 57,914 30 
Transportation of passengers............++. 24,471 55 
Transportation of freight ...........200se00+ 26,043 32 
Beate TOUR COBB cdcansescnecedhcescsoscosens 461 50 
Forfeited stock account...........-escccssees 1,312 50 
Unterest SCTIP ....ceccercccccccosccccseccesscecs 8,721 03 
Land grant sales............ccscccecceesesees 1,713 01 
Land grant rents........ceecccececseecrecceses 15 00 
POSRERES CREE rancrdanratcnnnmennonnnnins 67,121 68 
George R. Smith, agent.......0..ccececereee 14,996 68 
Sawuel Copp, Jr., J'reasurer..........+++ 43,251 93 
CpG cqenisseiicd coda dbietnecnnvdtoensece $8,055°750 91 


By this exhibit it will be seen that the entire indebtedness of the 
Company at that date [with the exception of its bonded debt] was 
$1,337,828 16, as follows: Bills payable $1,227,528 41; accounts 
audited $67,121 68, and fraction for over draft on bankers $75,- 
000, [less short county bonds and cash items in his hands $31, 
748 07] $43,178 07. ‘To meet which the Company have bonds 
of the State of Missouri $1,700,000; bills receivable $74,064 39, 
And short county bonds and the proceeds of same in the hands of 
Messrs. Schuchardt & Gebhard, New York, $97,705 92, and bonds 
of the town of Hermann $1,400. ‘Total $1,873,170 31. This is 
exclusive of all subscriptions, and any additional bonds to be issued 
by the State, whenever the Company shall be entitled to them. 
But it is not to be disguised, that the Company will have to raise 
a large amount of money from other sources than the sale of State 
bonds, to enable it to avail itself of the balance of these bonds, 
$1,300,000, for the construction of the Kansas line. Additional 
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subscriptions to the capital stock must be relied on for this pur- 
pose. Without these additional subscriptions, and the prompt pay- 
ment of those heretofore made, the progress of construction can- 
not but be slow. 

The balance due on stock subscriptions are as follows: On the Kan- 
sas line, $778,596 98, of which $300,000 are conditional. The un- 
conditional subscriptions to the Southwest Branch are $344,581 67. 

SOURH- WEST BRANCH. 

After the passage of the law of December 10th, the previous 
contract with Messrs. A. S. Diven& Co., was cancelled, and a new 
one entered into with Messrs. Diven, Stencliff & Co., for the con- 
struction of that important enterprise. But the uucertainty at- 
tending the fate of the law has in a great measure prevented much 


expenditure on that work. An organization has, however, been 
kept upon it, and some #60.000 has been expended on it, which 


does not appear in the present accounts, the return of the estimates 
not having been made to this office until after the first of March. 
The subsription to the eapital stock for the construction of this 
work are mostly in county subscriptions made in accordance with, 
and under the provisions of the general railroad law. They were 
made payable in four annual instalments. The first was due at thi 
commencement of this year. An agent, Mr. Lacy, was especially 
employed to collect these subscriptions, and although he visited ev- 
ery county, we regret to have to inform you that only $8,233 from 
‘ of Lawrence was collected by him. Nothing has been 
received from any other county on these subscriptions. Some ne- 
iations are now pending for the more energetic prosecution of 
this great work. ‘The great depression in State bonds, may, for 
the present, retard its progress. Should an advance, from any 
cause, take piace, in these securities, this work must move on more 
rapidly than any other in the State, as it has a more substantial 
basis than any other of ourroads. With 83,000,000 of 7 per cent. 


bonds, guaranteed by the State, with the privilege of issuing $7,- 
900,000 of first mortgage bonds, the whole secured by a grant of 
1,000,000 acres of valuable agricultural and mineral lands, lying 
along the line of the road, and of the road itself, must, in time, 
commend itself to the attention of capitalists, and secure its con- 
struction. 

The Engineer’s Report herewith submitted, will make you more 
fally acquainted with the details of the working of the road. To 
that I refer you fer much valuable information. 

The report of the Register of Lands, as also the joint report of 
the Register of Lands and the Land Agents, is also herewith sub- 
mitted. These wil] show you the condition of the same, and also 
the views of these officers as to a plan for disposing of the lands 
belonging to the Company. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HUDSON E. BRIDGE, President. 
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Civil Statistics of the United States. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY ON THE STATE 
OF THE F'INANNCES. 


f Treasury Department, December 3, 1855. 
Srr: In obedience to the act supplementary to the act entitled 
“An act to establish the Treasury Department,” approved May 
10, 1800, the following report is submitted: 4 
The balance in the treasury on July 1, 1854, was $20,137.9¢7 50 
The actual receipts of the first quarter of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1855, viz: the quarter ending Septemb, 30, 1854, were: 
; UD CUTE... cnnncsncicnenasecanidivsliiiadiiile $18,639,798 45 
; Br FOO osncccccciascsssdidnceetscatute hier 2,731,654 12 
PER OOUG ccsninnnccnincstiastavies ditidalsiaucihts 149,850 28 
21,521.3802 85 
The estimated receipts for the other three quarters wi =~ 
From CUSTOMS. .......cecsccccserccececceecececeese 90,000,000 00 
PE SO ic srincswwwwdepernsonveinddarentad tea ade 6,000,000 00 
SS AMOOUD vvucwwweenvenwemnewnevies lseonle 500,000 00 
$2,500,000 00 
j : 
This, together with the actual receipts for the first quarter and 
the balance in the treasury on the Ist of July, 1354, made the ag- 
: gregate sum estimated of $34,159,270 35 for the service of the 
; fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1855. 
The actual expenditure for the first quarter of said year was 
; $16,169,330 62, as follows, to wit: 
Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign intercourse $6,241,749 3 
ARCOTIOF vce cose cidikigdd cautbebaawsssadesdakdts 2,175,787 18 
Ne nag inc cigs ele as allies Sicilia deinen 8,367,039 92 
Navy Department ......scccescccceceesseeeeeeres . 2,508,791 09 
Redemption of public debt and premium...... 1,876,013 17 
The estimated expenditures for the remaining three quarters of 
the year were as follow: 
Civil list, foreign intercourse & miscellaneous$15,066,931 18 
Deficiency in the Post Office Departmen:..... 2,719,464 00 
ee le 
War ....... ineanbeebal odnsdéces dabcinens ocbis +» 13,628,850 90 
ROU i dow citn cctnciitnmevasass Shvtdinedsciisies secoee 13,258,095 71 
" Interest on the public debt........0...cccecerees 2,370,093 60 


43,176,590 59 


Making the actual expenses for the first quarter and the esti- 
mated expenses for the other three quarters $61,345,921 21; and 
leaving an estimated balance in the treasury on the lst of July, 


1855, of $19,762,046 29. 
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The actual receipts into tho treasury for the fiscal year ending 
30th June, 1855, were, for the 


1st quarter.— From customs ........++..-+++e0e+e++0e$18,639,798 45 
SEE SEED sctcnemecencneqrdconsaapieen 2,731,654 12 

BSR OROUR seciiccdnssoccnscctssiinese 149,850 28 

21,521,302 85 

2d quarter.—From customs...........sseseeeesesees $10,317,364 41 
Wrenn MG dos vddacs ctccndveralacesade 8,873,939 80 
MEE ccnsndseseicissiscscese 87,558 12 





14,278,862 33 





8d quarter.—From custom..........seeeseeeeeseeees $12,646,068 04 
ee 1,763,644 41 
Miscellaneous............+.++0 enwvesse 157,210 19 

14,566,922 64 

4th quarter. —From customS.......++++++000 paperere $11,422,563 31 
NE IIIs cnundannishbaimitaicanedie 3,127,810 74 
WRemstARORR.. 00005857 accncccnccesss 86,468 68 

14,636,842 78 

RNR i ssdatcensesdéeseevinwsstiansiesetestivecseseseeenene Oe 

Balance in the treasury, lst July, 1854 .......... 20,137,967 50 





Total sum for the service of the fis. y. end. Jul.1,755 85,141,898 05 


The receipts from customs WeTre........s.sseeeeeeeees $53,025,794 21 
The receipts from lands were.........s.sesecseseeseee 11,497,049 07 
SNS BEG = EPR AALA Ne EPO 481,087 27 





-- 


65,003,930 55 


The actual expenditures of said year were: 


BOS GIONS ccc cncccncsnns sinter ctsnecteunsesessunactens $16,169,230 62 
BE GURNEE ons otec on con csnsede vo svvensccocsesos ceoonse . 17,477,814 74 
Be IIT sntccecccten renee snzenntvontncsnenesnuesnonmie 15,572,849 65 
GER QURGEE. ccntcrsccrsccccscenesesceetsosensens between 16,990,427 08 


~ 60,209,922 04 
The expenditures were as follow : 


Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign intereourse...... $24,183,487 43 
RGIIUP chen bidsncedncdbasiieiscstanttbeidas csckccedyence 4,126,739 00 
WR bc sta bdincicisnmmetnadnineveresistieceubetlpceiins 14,773,726 56 
Pee eh pits dectide cnnsistsvideces ines tébetsocnssctssessvecse 13;281,341 01 


Redemption of public debt, interest and premium. 9,844,528 24 





66,209,922 04 
Balance in the treasury lat July, 1855,............ 18,931,976 01 
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It will be seen, , that rom sum of $9,844,528 24 was maida 
during the year in payment of interest. premiums, and redemption 
of the public debt, making the expenditures upon other objecte 
$56,365,393 80. 

In my ‘last report, the estimated receipts for the fiscal year end- 
ing the 30th of June, 1856, were as follow: 








PE Ws 10 0scngee covaccuapesesecbunstentnecswentes $56,000,000 00 
DET Miitshengnceesicecsataamadehensceoneamadanem 6,000,000 00 
pS RR Rs Pee 500,000 00 





62,500,000 00 
Add estimated balance in the treasury July 1, °55 19,762,046 29 





Total estimates fr the service of the fiscal year 1856 82,262,046 29 


The estimated expenditures for the same were as follow: 
Balance of formerapprop. to be expended this year$11,212,905 20 
Permanent & indefinite appropriat. to beexpended 7,934,411 70 
Appropriations asked for..........scseees cesseeereees 41,722,516 47 


60,869,833 37 


Leaving an estimated balance in the treasury on the 1st of July, 
1856, of $21,392,212 92. 

The actual receipts into the treasury for the 1st quarter of said 
year, viz: the quarter ending30th September, 1855, have been as 
follow : 


From CUStoOM.....ccccccsscocccccccccecees sesecee$l 1,080,208 20 
From lands.......... , bgderboneccnaneeeeeoncseoee 2,355,725 87 
eC SROURS 0 0i.cscs soci cd ocveverncsctosnscesesiue 333,495 98 





19,774,460 13 


The estimated receipts for the remaining three quarters are now 
set down as follow: 


From CUStOGRG cnccecesscncens cosccscocces covencces $42,000,000 00 
Free bet csncocsnescochenncotstemoprresssemnsws 5,644,274 18 
SIGS < cnnancecqccurenannenneunenintnns 500,000 00 





48,144,274 18 


Making the actual receipts for the first quarter, 

and the estimated receipts for the remaining 

three QUATUCTS. ..sceeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeceseeeees seers 67,918,734 26 
Add balance in the treasury, 1st of July, 1855... 18,931,976 01 





Making the estimated aggregate sum of 86,8 850,710 2 27 

for the service of said year 
The actual expenditures for the first quarter of seid vote ihak 
is, the quarter ending September 30, 1855,—have been as follow: 
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Civil, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous...... 5,117,860 25 

Interior, pensions, and Indians ..........se000...... 1,799,642 19 

9G dsc cncccdccciscnds osetdibeieengice attibse <oseeedetbecsss) ERTIES OB 

Navy... c+. eves Seulisbinuiane vashediinbnksebenecendscesial eT 
OF 


Redemption of public debt, interest and premium 252,209 71 
16,594,116 10 


For the actual receipts and expenditures of first quarter of the 
fiscal year ending 30th September, 1855, see statement No. 2. 
The estimated expenditures for the remaining three quarters, 
are as follow: 
Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign intercourse......$18,651,974 85 


Defiziency in Post Office Department............... 2,669,368 00 
Interior Department, (pensions and Indians)..... 3,552,033 92 
WE DOTTIE ca cTinckiccsieccsdetcaisichiniaariances, SHI 
Navy Dep irtment....... piapawerseusbnnagacs’ sossessesee 10,956,030 78 
Interest on public OO a oen cn ac das aatees cccccceels 2,209,000 OO 
Redemption of public Gent: :..:. io ae Saree 


54,632,730 81 


Making the actual and estimated expenditures .....71,226,846 91 
and leaving an estimated balance in the treasury on the Ist of 
July, 1856, , 

The estimated receipts into the treasury for the fiscal year end- 


ing the 50th of June, 1557, are as follow: 


r 
g 
av 


‘ Lak oe > Oo 
0’ $15,628,555 36. 


Krom customs...... iin thinsil stulabis adnan Sones sj Sst hola 64,000,000 00 
i ge Sree Tree cebwsness sescssseeseee 4,000,000 00 
MiscellaneouS........s00ssccssccccsess bcbcebeecssesbecces 500,000 00 
To which add the estimated balance in the treasury 

on the Ist of July, 1856........... eetiascaresense ROLES a0 


Making the estimated sum for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1857..... exis SR ar Oe 


uc 


The estimated expenditures for said year are as follow: 
Balance of former. appropriations to be expended 
Chid YVOOP ....ccsceccsescesevcevocsccccssccesesseveceoss 16,696,689 99 

Permanent and indefinite appropriations to be ex- 
pended this year.........sccccccscssssscssserseeseees 1,009,910 14 
Appropriations asked for..,.....scccessesssssseeveeee 40,114,765 40 
69,451,305 58 

Less $12,000,000, which it is estimated will not 
be expemded...ccccccccccheicecoscescocoscssescseecces 22000,008 00 





57,451,865 58 


——____—_— 








Leaving an estimated balance in the treas- 
ury on the Ist of July, 1857, of.................. 29,672,497 78 
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The pablic debt on the 4th of March, 1853, amounted to the 
sum of $69,129,937 27, which, under the authority of the appro- 
priation act of the 3d March, 1853, has been reduced, up to and 
including the 17th of November, 1855, to $39,969,731 05. The 
sums expended in payment of principal, premium, and interest, 
in making this reduction, amounted to $30,100,512 62. 

In addition to the pubiie debt, as above stated, there is due, 
under treaties with various Indian tribes, payable upon time, the 
sum of $19,253,522 13. Besides which, the United States hold 
stocks in trust for various Indian tribes, to the amount of #3,822,- 
700 57, and $726,184 85 invested for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. The United States hold the principal of the Smithsonian 
fund, amounting to $515,169, underthe act of 18th August, 1846, 
and is bound to pay the interest annually, for which the stocks are 
held as an indemnity. In addition, there was in the treasury on 
the Ist of July, 1855, the sum of $683,373 66, balances of vari- 
ous trust funds. 

The estimated receipts for the fiscal year ending June 80,1855, 
based upon the actual receipts of the first quarter, together with 
the actual balance in the treasury on the Ist of July, 1354, were 
$84,159,270 35, and the actual receipts were $85,337 
and in excess of the estimated receipts $1,178,627 
estimated expenditures for the same year were $64, 


887.898 05, 
70, and the 
$64,845,921 21, 
and the actual expenditures were $66,209,922 04; making an ex- 
cess of expenditures, over the estimate, of $1,804,000 83; but 
nothing was estimated for premiums, and payment of the public 
debt, for the last three quarters of the year, nor was anything es- 
timated for appropriations by private acts of Congress. 

The actual receipts for said year were $1,614,004 24 from cus- 
toms less than estimated, and $2,765,304 95 more from lands than 
estimated, and $168,763 01 less than estimated from miscellane- 
ous sources. The causes which it wax then apprehended would 
affect the receipts from customs for the remaining three quarters 
of the fiscal year had a more stringent operation than was calcul- 
ated, whilst the proceeds of the sales of the public lands exceeded 
the estimate. 

The actual receipts into the treasury, from customs, for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year, to end the 30th of June, 1856, have 
been $17,085,235 28, and $1,554,560 17 less than the actual re- 
ceipts of the corresponding quarter of the preceding year, arising 
from the same causes that affected the receipts from customs for 
the tbree quarters of the preceding year; and the receipts from 
public lands have been diminished by the use of land warrants un- 
der the bounty-land bill of the last session of Congress. 
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Statement of Domestic Exports to ail countries for the year ending 
June 30th, 1855. 


hae TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS. : 
InAmerican; In foreign) Toeach |To the domin- 














Whither Exported. | vessels. vessels. | country. ions of each 
| | power. 
Russia onthe Baltic&N.Seas $tS.940 | «eee e ccce! $48,940 ') a 
Russia in America, «+++ «+++ BALL2D | vere ceenee 34,125 | § $83,065 
DEEN. seve trans ee Perea $20,466 20,466 | 20,466 
Sweden and Norway. --+++ . 562.611 386,406 949,017 | . 1,017,873 
Swedish West Indies .-+-.. 61,914 6.942 68.856 | . 
E  cnccccheah wetiine 20,971 50.025 70,996 
Danish West Indies.- --+eee 779,330 64,781 843,111 ; 914,107 
Hamburg: occcee ccccce voce 575.468 | 1,459,073 2.035.441 | 2,035,441 
Breinen ceee coccce ove @ eese 2.262 025 4,857,703 7,119,728 7,119,728 
Other German ports. sree. seeee coves 10,959 10,959 | 10,959 
Blolland «++ cece coccee cvce 1.2430,964 689.405 1,920,369 } 
Dut ch West Indies... .... i 228,3:3 4,327 232,640 | | oat 
Dutch Geiana,+<ss00 + secs 932.963 | coccee oes 237,963 |¢  23678,909 
Dutch Bast Ind es: ee+ +++ 286-443 1,494 987.937 |J 
2 RS SP EP 2.184.328 | 192,026) 2,376,354 | 2,376,354 
i his dhicisaed omanee 94,065,678 |35,410,2%Y | 129,475,967 | ) 
Setland. cccessccecccecce | 4,697,240 600 509 2.306,751 | 
RODIN cdnae sobbed cenbes 386,125 823.508 = 1,209,633 | 
Gidraitar ice cescos cesvce 176.012 44,353 225.365 | 
DM ecumales Sen ccemane © 6060 176.4012 35.976 212,397 
CEG dwtend. xaneed bdbeok 3,149,118 | 6.501.646 9,950,764 
Other Brit. N A. Possession 1.774.788 | 4,081,090 5.855.878 | $ 159,181,095 
British West Indies,» ..0.0 3,639,727 | 1,148,424) 4,788,151 | 
B tish Henduras---. ..00+. | 283,938 187,495 471,433 
Britis WIMRE ccccse cescce 757.792 66,327 824,119 | 
aeiti sh Possessions in Africa 378.533 64,942 443,475 | 
Britis Australias... ...e0¢ | 2,463,364 29.679 | 2,703,043 | 
British East indies....... 711,929 2,190 | 714,119 
France on the Atlantic.....| 27 786,420 509.874 | 28,296.294 | 5 
bi ance on the Mediterraneat $655 031 62,573 | 3,327,604 
French North a. Possessions| 24,194 | 128,654, 150,848) } 32,250.237 
French We t Infies..+..+.. 322,447 74,390 396,837 
Fren S QOiARE cece ccceccce TB. GAZ | -cccce cove 78.652 J 
Spain ou the Atlentic...... 921,117 | 268.041 | 1,189,158 |) 
rs ne _ Mediterraneat 125,789 | 3.219.891 3,375.680 | 
@nary Islands .-os .200 cece BS.211 | code cescce | 43.211 | _—— 
Ph lippine Islands—.... s+. 84.362 G4) 91.203 | 13,453,952 
Ciicttnve actas vende seseot- 2012 266.086 7.6074119 | 
Porto Rico. sececeecece sess} 1,022,071 122.510 | 1,144,581 | 
im sedwepéis peveds Obes ee oo 18 02 |) 
Mi ITA seecee seccce secces | B.S2 v. 2 | | g 
Cape de Verd Island-...... 56.406 | ccccee coos 5A, "196 |} 339,686 
ee ee |} 13,553 | 419| = 13.972 |j 
Sard ROE 0+ 0 oipeedes 06046:0006 1.552.638 | 285,548 1,838,186 1.838.186 
BOQCOET. ++0800. near sides 214,801 | 12.116 226,917 226,917 
Papal States ..... Pause uous | 927 840 | 51.900 279 "740 | 279,740 
Swo Sicilies -+ee00 ee eeeees 94,903 | 112,887 207.790 | 207,790 
PS PE eee oe | 109,350 | . -| 109,350 }2 4 977.527 
Austrian Possessions inItaly] 756,851 | “Au, 326 | 1,168,177 | § —< 
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Statement of Domestic ae to all countries for the year penton 
June 80, 1855.—[ Continued. ] 


| Total Value of Exports. 
InAmericaniIn foreign, Toeah (To the domin- 














Whither exported. vessels, | vessels. | country. ions of each 
| | power. 
ey CU i, OOO Boe > ae — 
Turkey in Europe... «+++ «+++ $319,942 $57,385 | $377,327) 9) ames 
Tur a ™~ poy. AR. -| 116.032 la creel 416.432 | ¢ $794,259 
Gther ports in Atrica-+++- *| 1,254,636 54,799) 1,309,435 1.309.435 
Hayti +++». o ccecee ceceeeee| 1,591,723] 281,819] 1,773,542 1,773,542 
San Domingo +++++++++e+0+] 132,258} 23,534! 155,792 “15E 
Mex:co, «sccce coos cece cece |} 1,923,787! 329.581 | 2,253.368 
Central Republic +«++++ «+++ | 1,165,179 | 44,805 | 1,210,584 
New Grenadae oeeree eveees 878,747 13,498 82 245 
Venezuela cece cove ccce sees 147,066 95,538 1.152.601 
ctl int Mind ainda a0 tna 3.839,083} 134,136) 3,973,219 
Uruguay,orCisplatineRepub 343.836 | 50,821 394,657 394.057 
Buenos Ayres, orArgen. Rep.) 770.653 49,103 810.756 810,756 
C! coves o + esos © ee0e sees | 2,778,260) 215,971 2,994,231 2,994,331 
Pe oe veces cocsee eove| 627,247 | 129,076 756,323 756,323 
} sendin « S0eeee ces e seeeee GG ,I02 | cccee- eves 66.02 66.092 
Sandwhich Islands. «+++ +--+ | 928,458 j 1.213 929,671 | 929,671 
Chind s0dk dnt eseriases vers] 1,525,697 | 7,360} 1,533,057 1,533,057 
Other ports in ile ncsamel 16,555 | ecccee tee 16.555 16.555 
Whale Fisheries +--+. e vevce 324,483 5,695 330,135 330,133 
wane | a | a | SD 
Total -cocce csce covve « |182.885.249 63 523, 304 1246 708,543 246.708.5453 


Treasury Departunent, Register’s Office, October 13, 1855. 
T. JONES, Acting Register. 


FOF AAREMAATS 


Summary statement of the value of the exports of the growth, pro- 
duce and manufacture of the U. S., during the year commenc- 
ing July 1, 1854, and ending June 80, 1805. 








PRODUCT OF THE SEA. | 
Fisheries— | 
On, sperma OL] - coccce cose eee teens . oe eeee wees $1,539,832) 
Oil, whale and other fish. ---ccee ccccce | cere -seeee 485,505 
\ halebone-..+. cece cece aodu dbes dees [| b0etes added 781,680 
Spermaceti..+---- teen © ween eeeeee | Fete ++! 45,411 
Sperina eti candles-+«e ecee voce coecee | teeee e eeeel 136,463 
Fish, dried and sinoked---« ecse cesses | e008 seeees 379,892 
Fish, pickled.. eece ove ¢ oe ee cose eeesce | M8e8ee wees 94,11) 
| \————} $3,516,809 
PRODUCT OF THE FOREST. | 
Wood— 
Staves and headin Tite ee et eeem eee wees $1,922, 238 
Shingles eee cere eeeee tee weee weeeee | 9 ies 362) 
Boards, pli ail and scantlingg«+++ e+eees 544 065) } 
Hewn timber: «oe coce ccvc.ccce seccce ”306,643| 
Other lamber. «+++ «+++ «eee sere reece | 677 659) 
Oak-bark and other dye+--++ +++ exes | 99,168) 
All manufactures of Wood.- «+++ eeveee | 3,683,420) 
SMaval.at rhe, «.ccccce ccvcce cose 8008 e609 
Tar and pitch. «+++ cece cose cece sees | 2RR OZR 
Rosin and turpentine ++e+ ese ee+e eens | 1,761,428 | 
Ashes, pot and pear] -+++++ s+seee cere 448,499 } 
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Summary statement of the niles of the. exports, &c. - (Continued. ) 


Ginse Zo. cvccee pbbcce covece tebe econ | 19. —- 


Ski: 


gand Furs... occ coos cocvee seccce | 709.531 


————$ TT Foo 


PRODUCT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Of ar 


nals-— 


Beef ioe an o cece c cece cccces oes covece | 2.600.547 
Tallow, «+++ © eeeeees cosces sess eeevee 1,352,406 


ET TET o aasp csbece tT Bates 


ed Cattle oes coos eves eves coccee 84,680 


jther . seeee eee eee we eee seeeee 418,723 


Cheese occses. consde ovec oo ecce ceece . 514,034 


ork, (pickied) see cocees cove cecees | 4,390,979 


1 bacomeces cove cove cece ceee | 3.195.978 
@ 0008 ee¥e e900 eee © 00s cone 4.018.016 
97 R02 


eee wee eee ai 





See enee 





Hog e008 wees ccee ee cece cces 2,192 

HOFses, cccoce seecee svecses seosee eos 108 484 

Dlbs covees ¢ GsebSs G6e0 eeane 0055 + | 83.420 

Sheep cet ce cece cess ces © cece 18,837 

— 17,178,080 

Vegetable food 

Wheat -ccoce » ccece @ séeeee o0cee cone 1.329.246 

Flour ecccce cose esos Crees sees se eeee JO.896 008 

Ir IM COPTI. cece cose coccce sevece eose 6.961.571 

Endian Meal ooes coccce ovew sesce @ cece 1.237.122 

ee meal cobeds «60086 00086s cvesiesss 236,248 

Rye , and other small grain&pulse 238,76 

; t or ship bread -+++ -+00 eee cece 657.783 

Pp SOS... 006 voce 0068 ccecee Cone c6es 903,416 

Apples «reece serene ceeeee cone ereees 107.643 j 

Cinlans s<cave. 6s chre 400s bine 0466 ween | 61.496 

ine ciekak 680 one B6éee 0 b045Es dente 1.717.953 | 

———'_ 23,651,862 

TobacCO . ccccee cose seoves e0ece cece cece jecce ces Soeee ost 
Hemp ote Poe eeee CH ete C88e Ceeee eee ee (eeeeee . eee * 
Oth It ucts— 

F! SCO -ceces cevcce oesesce e eeecee | coceee . 6.016 | 


Clover s@ed.o++s cece soscce oes * depbes 16s 00 B666e0 13,570 
Brown § erro ts eerees eseee . sere 286.408 | 
Hops eeeeee sees conse © ec eree o8ee cece sent eeeeee 1,310,720 | 
——$—$—$__ 
MANUFACTURES. 

Refine gar CO ceecee e200 seeeee oees oeee 526.463 
Wak, orcs e+ee coves . © wevce coovee oe e S deseee 69.905 
Chocolate --+ . . etre |sectee anes 2.771 
Spirits tre 1 grain Coe Bees oes oeee eoeces . coe 384.144 
Spirits from wOlaSSes « ecce ees cove cesses | seecee seve 1,448,280 
Spirits from other materials, -- + «++ee. esos eevee oe es 101.836 
Molas-es, «cerse eevee © eee sce iat a EE re 189.830 
Vinegar esses cone eee see ti sachin 17.281] 
Beer, ale, porter and cider, i in ci iii eeuses cose 18.603 


Beer. ale. ter and cider in bottleg.« esse |esee oe eeee 
Linseed oil.. «csees coccee eves OO ee we eeee ee . 
Spirits of turpentine. COCO ep Secece eoesse |-cce esesee 1, 
Household f rniture. SeCOOe Coes Cooces loccece eses 
Coaches and 'P .& rai lion d cars and parts | «+++ «+++. . 

Hats of fa Wir wo ccna sedi 4d ite wo Laabes ashe 
Hats of palm le P oe 606060 66 68008 eee e ee [teen weeeee 
Saddle Vesteerereee see eseeccerescecees |eeevase vove 
Trunks 


and ielttieicanc ae eeecee coes cove teen. eenees 


Adamantine and other candles ..-+++ ereeee |seeeee eee 


Soap. +++ 


26.4166 
49 5x 
137,142 
803.¥60 | 
290.525 


140,692 | 


12,603,837 


40,829,442 

88,143,844 

14,712,468 
121,32 


1,616,714 


37 222 } 


64,886 | 

35,203 | 
€99, 141 | 
412,208) 
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Summary statement of the value of the expoats, &c. (Continued. ) 


Srurff..s+ sees cocscccecrceccessccecese| seeees eesees 
Tobacco, (manufactured )--«+--eeseee| eeeeee wenes 
GUNPOWUGE + se cece cece cece cece ence ee see wee ween! 





LGQUEOE 00 06 we cacs cecccsccencecveccs| eeeces Sousas 


4 Boots and shoes- .-cece coer ceve coccee | s008 sees cece 
Cables and cordage «+--+ «+++ cesses soos eoesee sosees 
t Bald <o ches weoces trees © c0ee céee cesbee] 0866 5000 Sees 
' Leads «sees covcee socsee seseee seese| seeeee sesers 
k Iron, Pig.. eres coeeee eveeee Coes seesee | C888 sese sees 
( ATO eee ce eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ween 
- Nails... «cccce cocse © eccese covese | cece eee @ sece0 
Castings of - cP OCCe conces eves! cece cece coes 

All other miniiindtaainan oi weap ehemets® oohen! 

Copper and brass, and manufactures of «+++ «+++ «+++ 

Drugs and medicines «+++ coos cece coos) seccce sveves 


—_—— 


Cotton piece good— 
Printed or colored« «++ sceeee eves 2.613.655 
White, other than duck.+++ «++. 2.793.910 
Dack,, «coves cecee e coves voce 113.366 
All other utentncienes of eevee oa 336,250 
Hemp, cloth and thread «+++++ sees cece  eeee cee cere 
Bags and other manufactures of «+++ «+++ «+++ 


Wearing apparel----- 0 oe see Coe coecce | cere cece voce 
Earthen amd stone ware, «+++. © 2 coccce | cpesce covece 
Combs and buttois.--.-. © 0 cose coccce | cee cece coe 


Brushes of all kinds. o+ce cove ccc cove] coe cece cece 


H Billiard tables and apparatus: e+e vere) sees cere eens 
q Umbrellas and parasols.++-. Dob kdb ond eeee 45646 6008 
‘ Morocco and leather notsold by the ie eee eee wees 
Fire-engines ees eeeee @ ee coves © seceee | Seceee cove ° 


Printing presses and type -+++ee ecccee sere eeeeee oe 


14,038 | | 
1,486,075 | 
"366,051 | 
288 867 
763,539 | 
315,267 
156.879 
14,298 
23.060 
10,189 
255,188 
306 139 | 
3,158,596 | 
690,766 | 
788,114 





5,857, 181} | 
2,506 | 
34,002 
223,801 | 
32,119 | 
32,049 | 
10.856 | 
4,916 
8,441 
36,045 | 
14,829 
36.405 | 





Musical instruments. -0+se os0e esesse |eaetes seve oe 106,857 
Books and Maps. +++ ¢ 2008 eee Cee wee FORE wee ee 207, 218) 

Paper a .d stationery, ««<«+ sees ee ee eeee THF Hee eee 185,637 

Paints and varnish, ..-+e. esse ee tt eee CREE tenon 163,096 
Jewelry, real and mock «+++ coos cene e008 oeee cece 17,883 | 

' Goli&silver&gold le of (mar vufactures of s++res sence 9,051 
Glags. coce evceccce coves ® donee Ss eeebaeéeee Bsce SbEs 204,679 | 
Wee alist stak sunaderinns poccee sbhd Saush sabes abdese 14.279 | 
Pewter and lead> cose csccoe cove cong) Sete ces cece 6,233 | 
Marble and stume@.-csee seve oe eee ewan HHH ee eeee 168 546 | 
Artificial flowers...«. © 0c ceseee eccegs | 090° 800 C00 . 1,160 | 

Bricks and lime-.-.... e esece e eres cose tere * ereeee 57,398 

India rubber boots and shoes .+-++ ese\++ee e teeeee | 686,769 

India rubb r, all other manufactures of «+++++ «+++ 722,338 
Lard Gil ecco eeccce cove oe sana «cece | teeeee eeceee 52,945 | 
O:] cake, cccecs « coces cece cece cece cows) tees 0000 coe 739,58y | 

Coale coves cocccs coe coe seve ete e ee FEO e HER oe nee eee 

Tce. «see © epesee caee cease eee eee HERE COED teens eeeees 

Gold and silver coin.. «+++ «+++. papas Ludbebhbe mbbetieddhe 4on00s 

: Gold as aoe liom, «+++ «+ © 000 ne 100 00 060060 00] cosece eoocce 
, QuickSilver . coos soccce cove eeee oe cece! See eee coeses | seseee coves 

riicles not aeiidenedeel evese © © cece ee! 

Manufactured- oe cud 6 b000es | cose +000 cose oceses coccee 


Raw produce...+-+- > cocnne cbdsedlente oo o6nbestsaeh 


Treasury Department, Register’ 8 Office, October 13, 1865. 


eee teen 


Total cceee ceccce cee sone cossee sere ee eeer es eeeeee seenee 


C. T. JONES, Acting Register. 







































15,083,514 


9,665,823 
627,006 
190,793 

19,842,423 
34,114,995 
808,119 


3,274,843 
| 1,545,518 
| @46,708,553 
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Manufactures and Commerce of Quincy, Ill. 





One of the most encouraging features in the developments of 
the Western States, is the steady, and in some instances, rapid 
growth of manufacturing towns. At present, Lilinois promises to 

»come the leading manufacturing as well as the first agricultura 
e fon fan} 
State in the Mississippi Valley; and among the many excellent lo- 
cations for manufacturing in that great State, there is none per- 
aps possessing more solid advantages, nora more -ntelligent and 
li } if fo) 6 ; i] 
industrious population than Quincy. 

t appears from the Census Report of 1850, that Quincy con- 

PI ae ’ = 
tained 6,902 inhabitants, and it will be seen from the following 
report made by the **Business Committee of the Quincy Mechan- 
ical and Manufacturers Institute,” that there were 1252 operatives 
employed in the various manufacturing establishments, in 1855, 
whose aggregate productions are valued at $2,660,468. The list 
of manufactures, which we omis, comprise about forty branches of 
industry. We trust it will not be long before the enterprising ci- 
tizens of Quincy will add the manufacture of cotton fabricks to their 
present list; for we have long regarded that place as eminently 
favorable for the location of cotton mills.—SeEn. Ep. 

Extracts from the Report of the Business Committee of Quincy 

Meehanical and Manufacturers Institute. 
Aggregate amount of capital employed in manufac’g, $1,258,080 


Number of workmen employed, 1,252. 


Amount paid for wages, $440,036. 

Number of cords of wood for manufa ‘turing purposes, 15,227. 

Number of bushels of coal for manufacturing purposes, 74,880. 

Value of products of mechanics and manufacturers, $2,660,468. 
‘he total number of steam engines employed in the manufactur- 

ing establishments in the citv IS OM. 

There are several large manufacturing establishments which were 
put in operation near the close of the past year, whose statistics 
now reported are comparatively small, but whose business will very 
materially augment the report for the present year—among whic 
may be mentioned the extensive works of Battell & Woodruff for 
the manufacture of al! kinds of agricultural machines, the estab- 
lishment of John R. Warren & Co. for the manufacture of chairs, 
bedsteads and other articles of furniture, the massive warehouse 
and laboratory of S. & W. B. Thayer for the manufacture of alco- 
hol, the Castle Mills of Bagby, Burns & Wood, the Steam Saw Mill 
of Arthur & Wynkoop, the Boiler Yard of V. Stegmiller for the 
manufacture of Steam Boilers, and sundry others of less magni- 
ude. There are also several new manufactories, and additions to 
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Manufactures and Commerce of Quincy. 


those already established, tobe erected and put in operation during 
the current year, among which may be mentioned a large Flouring 
Mill, a factory for the manufacture of Zimmerman’s. Patent Smut 
Mill, another for the manufacture of a new patent mill for grinding 
grain, another establishment for the manufacture of Steam Boil- 
ers, and an addition of more than double their present room and 
force to the already extensive Carriage Manufactory of Hayes, 
Woodruff & Co. 

With regard to the quality of manufactured articles produced by 
the different mechanics and manufacturers of this city, your com- 
mittee are confident that in finish, durability, taste, and general 
workmanship, they are rarely excelled, and in this connection your 
committee deem it a duty that they owe to the credit of this city 
as a manufacturing. place, to speak in terms of high mi. of the 
stove castings of Comstock & Co., which, for beauty and smooth- 
neas of c isting, are secon l to none produced in the Union. 

There are several branches of manufactures not now existing 
here, and which, in the opinion of your committ ee, mij ght unques- 
tionably be prosecuted most advantageously, and employ a large 
capital, and yield large profits—] rominent among which may be 
mentioned a Pa Frcs for the manufacture of printing and wrap- 
ping papers. Thor usands of tons of straw are annually burned as 
worthless in our immediate vicinity, and in close proxi mity to us, 
nthe State of Missouri, a like quantity of the refuse of hemp is 
annually destroyed to rid the earth of its incumbrance, both of 
icles, now deemed worthless, constitute neariy the entire 
; iper. Large quantities of 
rags are also annually shipped from this place to supply manufac- 
turers of printing paper in distant sections of the country. 

An « xten sive establishm ‘nt t, with steam power, fi r the manufac- 
ture of Hemp Cordage, could probably not select a better locality 
than this city. 

A large capital could be v he! profitably invested in the manufac- 
ture of Barrels and Tierces by machinery. The cooperage of this 
sity is already a very extensive bus siness, the total product of that 
branch of manufacture for the past year amounting to $173,000, 
but the supply is not atall ex sainelen ent to the demand, and our Pork 
and Beef packers have been obliged, the past year, to import bar- 
rels and tierces from other places; large quantitic 8 have been pur- 
ehased in Cincinnati and brought here for use. The material and 
lemand are here, to warrant # very great increase in this branch 
of manufacture. 

The manufacture of Brick, by machinery, or by hand, could be 
prosecuted largely, and with undoubted success, and an increase 
in this branch of manufacture is probably as much needed as an 
increase in any industrial pursuit that could be mentioned. There 
were manufactured here during the past year 8,500,000 bricks, all 
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on hand for early spring use, nor can be had until bricks are made 
and burned in the spring. The want of these is much felt, and 
necessarily retard much of the building contemplated for the cur- 
rent year. 

There were 3} miles in length of curb stone and brick pavement 
laid in tae city last year, 286 substantial buildings erected,—and 
it is now almost impossible to finda vacant house or even a room. 
A class of dwellings for medium rents are much needed. With the 
exception of rent, no city in the Mississippi valley offers to oper- 
atives so great inducements in liberality of pay, benefit of schools, 
civil rights, and religious liberty, as Quincy, and almost any branch 
of manufacture can find here reliable operatives to the extent of 
more than double our present employment. 

Two very important things for the prosperity of our city, and 
especially of its mechanical and manufacturing interests, are, in 
the estimation of your committee : 

The establishment of a Bank of issue and discount, and the con- 
struction of the Northern Cross Railroad, from Camp Point to 
Meredosia. On the completion of this road, we have opened a 
wider and more extended market, reaching to the central portion 
of the State, in which section the interests and pursuits are almost 
wholly agricultural, and its population may, to a very great ex- 
tent, become customers for our mannfactured articles. Indepen- 
dent of this gseat advantage, another, perhaps equally great, 
presents itself in the fact that the south east portion of this coun- 
ty, and the adjoining county of Brown, through which the Railroad 
would pass, are rich in deposites of coal, and densely timbered 
with most valuable timber for manufacturing purposes. 

By reference to the statistics embraced in this report, it will be 
seen that in the Mechanical and Manufacturing Establishments of 
this city, there are employed 1,252 operatives; a very large major- 
ity of these have families; the number of persons dependent upon 
each of these operatives will probably average three, and if we 
take this as the basis of calculation, the result shows that 5,008 
persons, or nearly one half the entire population of our city, is 
directly dependent for its support and mairtamance, upon the 
mechanical and manufacturing interests. 

Your committee deem it not inappropriate to notice in their re- 
port, some general items in reference to the commerce, trade, and 
prosperity of our city. 

The total value of Grain, Beef and Pork, received here during 
the past year, amounts to $1,575,000. The value of the same 
articles, with their manufactured product, shipped from this city, 
during the past year, amounts to $1,610,500. 

Since the completion of the Railroad, our city has been sup- 
plied with an abundance of Coal of very superior quality, and it 
is confidently expected that during the current year it will be de- 
livered here at a price not to exceed $4 per ton. 
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Your committee can see no reason why Quincy s 
sustain the position she now holds, that of being second only, in 


point of population and 


The sum of $60,000 h 


There are now laid int 
there are 91 Street Lamp Posts; the number of Gas Burners in the 


city is 1,304. 


ance, in our great and n¢ 


Signed, 
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DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 


Iron Bondage of Missouri. 

Feeling profoundly impressed with the conviction that the slavery 
of Missouri is strikingly iliustrated in the example of the iron bond- 
age by which her sons are held in subjugation under the manufac- 
turers in other States and countries, we have, during several 
months past, labored to discover the exact state of this vassalage, 
and to urge on a triumphant mechanical revolution, among the 
Iron Men of Missouri, that her people, who are only politically, 
may become also materially free citizens. 

In a note on the article on *‘Missouri Coal,”? in March, 1856, 
Western Journal & Civilian, vol. 15, page 273, we stated that 
the amount of iron and steel, and manufactures of the same, im- 
ported to Missouri, from Europe, the Atlantic States and the Ohio 
Valley, for the year 1555,. was estimated at about $7,000,000. 

This point was gained by a careful examination of the truest 
sources, and cautious enquiries of the various dealers and author- 
ities in the iron business of St. Louis, and by a reasonable judg- 
ment on all the facts, arguments and opinions on the minute de- 
tails and on the total result. 

The first source of information applied to was the Custom House 
of St. Louis; and every item of iron and steel and of the manu- 
factures of the same was copied from the book of entry, beginning 
with the imports received onthe Ist day of July, 1854, and ending 
with those received onthe JUth of June, 1855. From these items 
itwas found that the **Dutiable Value” of these iron and steel im- 
ports, including raw metal, railroad iron, bar, steel, hardware, 
cutlery, guns, chains, saws, hoop-iron, &c., was $804,695, and 
the ‘*Amount of Duties”? charged on the same was $235,284,36 ; 
and calculating, on a moderate estimate derived from the best 
opinion of importers, that the freight, costs and charges atiending 
the imports from the points of exportation to the Port of St. Louis, 
amounted to 30 per cent. on their datiable value, which estimate 
makes $241,408 50, it was shown that these iron and steel imports 


1 


during the year en ling June 30th, 1855, through the Custom 
House of St. Louis, had cost, on delivery to the importers, $1,- 
281,387,86, 

As the number of the St. Louis importers of iron and steel and 
of manufactures of the same is very respectable, it may be inter- 
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esting to the public to know who they are. We therefore present 
their names in the order they occurred in the book of entry. 

A. Meier & Co., Wolfe & Hoppe, E. Mead & Co., E. F. Kraft 
& Co., Page & Bacon, Child, Pratt & Co., Lyon, Shorb & Co., 
John Flintham & Co., Giles F. Filley, Henry Bakewell, Nippes & 
Burtis, Donaldson & Hall, Trego & Woodruff, R. P. Perry & Co., 
Bridge & Co., Shapleigh, Day & Co., Chouteau, Harrison & Valle, 
H. T. Blow, James Artus, H. E. Dimick & Co., Jules Morrisse, 
T. J. Albright, John Merrick, Semple & Bonner, Scott & Bro., 
Schmieding & Wuelfing, L. & C. Speck & Co., Pacific Railroad, 
North Missouri Railroad, Haywood, Crow & Talbot, J. W. & H. 
Tucker, Grey & Boyle, Wilson & Bro., P. Chouteau, Jr., & Co., 
Greely & Gale, C. Altinger, F. Dings & Co., O. D. Filley, M.G. 
Moies & Co., Henning & Woodruff, and H. G. Bilstein & Co. 

Although of these 41 importers of iron and steel and their wares, 
a large number received heavy imports at various times during the 
year, yet it was well known that several of the firms above men- 
tioned did a business averaging from $400,000 to $1,000,000 a 
year; and it was aiso well known thata few other mercantile houses 
engaged in the same trade in St. Louis, and doing a business ave 
eraging $200,000 a year, besides a great variety of smaller hard- 
ware, cutlery and gun houses were not reported in the St. Louis 
Custom House: therefore it was apparent that the Custom House 
books of St. Louis could show only a small part of the imports of 
iron to Missouri. Moreover the imports of various railroads in 
the vicinity, which have received large amounts of iron, have not 
been reported in the St. Louis Custom House. 

Therefore it became necessary, in order to determine the amount 
of this business, to apply personally to the importers and other 
firms engaged in this trade; and by virtue of the minute details and 
genera! opinions presented by various houses of the amount of iron 
and steel wares and merchandize imported, and of the ratio of im- 
ports from foreign countries to St. Louis, which are reported in 
the St. Louis Custom House, in comparison with those on which 
duties were paid at New Orleans and at the Atlantic Sea Ports for 
St. Louis, and also the ratio of the total foreign imports of iron 
and steel wares and merchandize to St. Louis, in comparison with 
the imports of iron and steel wares and merchandize from the At- 
lantic States and the Ohio Valley to St. Louis; we arrived at the 
conclusion that the total amount of imports of iron and steel wares 
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and merchandize, from Europe, the Atlantic States and the Ohio 
Valley to St. Louis, during the year 1855, was $7,000,000. 

In regard to the opinions of importers on the ratios above men- 
tioned, their ranges were as follows : 

Of the foreign imports, from } to ~ and to 4 reported at St. 
Louis Custom House, while on the balance of from } to 3 and to 
% the duties were paid at the Sea Port Custom Houses. 

Of the total imports of the foreign and American manufactures 
of iron and steel, and their wares, a similar opinion of ratios was 
expressed between foreign and American, viz: from } to § and to 
4 imported from Europe, while from } to § and to % imported from 
the Atlantic States and the Ohio Valley. 

Now, although the estimate of the amount of iron imports $7,- 
000,000 was formed from positive additions of items, rather than 
from a calculation of ratios on the amount reported at the St. 
Louis Castom House, yet it is a somewhat singular co-incidence, 
that the average between 4 and 4, viz: ,3 when applied to the 37,- 
000,000, would show $2,916,656 as the amount of these imports 
from Europe, and that the amount to be reported in the Custom 
House of St. Louis would be $1,215,277, which last deduction 
varies only slightly from and beneath the positively ascertained 
fact. 

Thus it was discovered that the state of iron vassalage under 
which Missourians were laboring for iron masters in other States 
and foreign countries, was fixed at the yearly tribute of $7,000,- 
VOU, 

This tribute is paid in part, by giving breadstuffs and provisions, 
in part by giving State Bonds, and in part by giving gold and 
silver. 

But the breadstuffs and provisions are raised by the sweat of 
the brow, and the exhaustion of the soil; the State Bonds are, now, 
April, 1856, sacrificed at 15 per cent. discount, and must here- 
after be paid with interest in full; and—gold and silver—specie, 
is so scarce that, during the year 1855, it commanded and received 
from good and Jarge manufacturing houses in St. Louis, at times, 
treble the amount of its legal interest. 

Under all these sacrificing circumstances and surrounded with ‘the 
the Coal-beds of Missouri that can furnish 100,000,000 tons per 
annum for the next 1300 years,” and with Iron-mountains that 
can furnish their proportionate ratio of ore, this iron tribute of 
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$7,000,000 a year, is not only impoverishing to the soil, credit 
and capital of the State, but also degrading to the spirit of the 
people. 

The payment of this tribute can and must be stopped. 

During 1855, Missouri, with 7 furnaces and 3 forges, manufac- 
tured $500,000 worth of metal and blooms from the iron ore; and 
St. Louis, with 30 foundries and iron works, manufactured, out of 
metal and merchantable iron and steel, mainiy imported to the 
State, about $5,000,000 worth of products, in the shape chiefly of 
engines and mill machinery, steamboat, railroad and agricultural 
implements, stoves, bars, nails, conductors, lathes, presses, screws, 
tanks, safes, scales, saws, guns, ornamental railings and a variety 
of iron building materials; still the iron tribute of $7,000,000 was 
paid out for pig metal, bar, boiler, sheet and railroad iron, steel 
hardware, cutlery, guns, chains, saws, hoop-iron, &c., all of which 
iron tribute shall soon be retained at home, directed to the devel- 
opment of the domestic beds of coal and mountains of iron, and to 
the production of every article manufactured out of iron and steel 
that is new imported to Missouri. 

To realize this triumphant result, men and money are wanted—— 
knowledge of the qualities of Missouri Coal for smelting iron ore, 
means of transportation between the beds of coal and mountains 
of ircn, furnaces, forges, foundries, factories, bar, boiler, sheet 
and railroad iron rolling mills, steel*, hardware and cutlery works; 
—all these are wanted;—and the embryo of all these may be started 
before the erd of the year 1857; and during the year 1860, 190 
furnaces and forges for turning iron ore into metal, and 300 foun- 
dries, factories, rolling mills, steel, hardware, cutlery, gun, chain, 
saw and a variety of other iron works, may be in successful oper- 
ation, altogether producing in their ultimate result $50,000,000 
@ year in useful and ornamental iron articles; provided a judicious 
System of Free Banking on the $17,000,009 of Missouri State 
Bonds could be established in December, 1856, raising them to a 
premium, and putting the profit in the pockets of the people, and 
provided also the System of Railroads is driven on with energy, 
the qualities of Missouri Coal are thoroughly made known, capital 





* The Shepherd Mountain ore, adjoining Pilot Knob, in \'adison Co., Mo., 
is reported equal to the celebrated Dannemora ore of Sweden, from which the best 
English cast-steel is made. 
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in joint stock, iron, coal and manufacturing companies, liberally 
invested, and invited for investment, by legal inducements of free- 
dom from taxation on machimery and mechanical industry ; and 
provided lastly, the hearts and minds of Missourians could be di- 
rected from the annoyance of political, negro slavery, to the hu- 
miliation of material, iron slavery, they themselves are now endur- 
ing under foreign manufacturers. 


DRIER ERR LRLRLEIE IOI 


Gun Business in St. Louis. 

A gun that costs $8,00 in Birmingham, is increased in cost 70 
per cent. when it arrives at the Port of St. Louis, and thus $5,60 
are thrown away, part in the sea, for every gun, on an average, 
that is brought from Birmingham, England, to St. Louis, Missou- 
ri, for sale. Beef, corn and cctton are sent from the Mississippi 
Valley to England to clothe and feed the workman who makes the 
gun, and that poor workman must Jose part of his money in the 
sea, for the food and clothing he buys to supply his wants; and 
thus altogether, the $8,00 gun has cost about $16,900, twice as 
much as it would have cost had the gun-maker, with the cotton 
manufacturer, come to the land of plenty of beef, corn, coal, cot- 
ton and iron, and made his fire-arm, where it was wanted for use. 

About $350,000 worth of guns were sold in St. Louis during 
1855. 

On the records of the Custom House of St. Louis, for the year 
ending June 30, 1855, are found the names of 11 firms who im- 
ported guns from foreign countries. The ‘*Dutiable Value” of 
the guns is found te be $50,046. The ‘‘Amount of Duties” 
charged on same with freight, commission, &e., at 60 per cent. on 
the ‘‘Dutiable Value” is $30,027.60, making the total cost on 
this portion landed at St. Louis $80,073.60. 

The average opinion of the importers of guns is that about } of 
the imports of foreign guns to St. Louis are reported at the St 
Louis Custom House, § of the amount of their duties being paid 
at the Sea Ports of U. S., which estimate makes the imports of 
foreign guns to St. Louis annually amount to $240,220.80; and 
assuming that the estimate of the largest gun merchant is correct: 
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viz: that § of the gun imports are foreign, and § American: #90, . 
082.80 are found to be of American manufacture, which are almost 
entirely rifles and pistols, making the total amount of foreign and 
American guns imported to St. Louis annually equal $330,303 ,60. 

The Gunsmiths of St. Lowis manufactured during 1855 
about $20,000 worth of finished pieces, mainly rifles, making the 
total gun business of St. Louis for the year 1855, according to 
these data, $350,303.60. 

Besides this amount, the manufacture of fixed ammunition, car- 
tridges and repairs of all kinds, made by the gunsmiths of St.Louis 
during 1855, equaled about $30,000. 

Jewellers, hardware and altogether about 15 merchants in St. 
Louis sell guns, 3 of whom are also manufactures, while about 9 
other shops do a smal! business, though one of these makes yearly 
about 30 guns, at $150 a piece; and one of the merchant-manu- 
facturers has increased his number of workmen from 5 in 1855 to 
15 in 1856. Yet with the large demand for guns in such a game 
State as Missouri, where every farmer and almost every farmer’s 
son must havea gun of his own, where vast surrounding territories 
of wild lands invite the pioneer to rely for food, ina great degree, 
upon the chase; and where too nature has deposited abundance of 
coal and iron, and yields luxuriant crops for food and clothing; it 
is a strange fact, that of $350,000 worth of guns sold annually in 
St. Louis, only $20,000 worth are manufactured on the spot. 
But we hope that Hawken, Dimick, Albright and Wilmot, who are 
now entering more boldly on the gan manufacturing policy, may 
be liberally patronized, as they well deserve to be, so that, in 
1860, St. Louis, by its own manufactures, may supply the gun 
demand of the Mississippi Valley, and of the Rocky Mountains. 


(From the United States Mining Journal.) 
On the Present State of the Mining Industries of 
Great Britain. 


Mr. Ropert Hont, F. R. S., read a highly interesting pa 
on this subject before the London Statistical Society, on Monday 
Evening, Feb. 19th, 1856. He stated that for the last two years 
his exertions, in connection with the Mining Record Office of the 
Museum of Practical Geology, had been very successful, affording 
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him opportunities for arriving at satisfactory results as to the pres- 
ent, value of mineral produce. He regretted that from a want of 
practical knowledge, there had been an almost incalculable amount 
of uncertainty in mining speculations; but whilst he was willing to 
admit that much of that uncertainty reverted to ignorance, much 
was caused by motives not equally unavoidab!e. 

Mr. R. Hunt thought many advantages might be derived from a 
brief consideration of the condition under which metalliferous lodes 
occurred. He especially instanced the fact that most of the great 
copper mines of Cornwall occurred near the junction of two dis- 
similar rocks, and that the lodes hada main genera) direction from 
the north of east to the south of west. In Cornwall and Devon, 
the kind of rocks where the mineral was found were the clay-slate 
and granite. The Devon Great Consols, for instance, sold 23,174 
tons of copper ore last year, the direction of the lode producing it 
being east and west, and the distance from the junction 40 chains; 
the United Mines, 11,837 tons of ore, lode 27° south of west, and 
ata distance of 25 chains; Tresavean, 3990 tons, the whole of 
which was found at the junction of the granite with the clay-slate. 
In fact, nearly ali the productive copper mines of western England 
were to be found in close proximity to the junction of two dissimilar 
rocks. ‘The mines grouped around the granite hills of Carnemarth 
and Carn Brea, the greater part of which have been productive, 
were not very distant from this junction, and the lodes had a gen- 
eral run of about 2U° south of west. He had prepared a long table 
of the produce of the various mines for copper in the district, but 
considered it would be amply sufficient to enumersate some half-a- 
dozen. Another elaborate table, showing the produce of a great 
number of mines over long periods of time, was read, from which 
we select the following : — Tresavean was worked from 1815 to 
1554, and produced 284,402 tons of ore, realising 1,383,268/.; 
in the same period the United Mines produced 282,848 tons of 
ore, value 1,654,334/.; and Dolcoath, 240,214 tons, value 1,347,- 
367/.; Lincroft was worked from 1815 to 1827, and again from 
1834 to 1854, and produced 86,398 tons, value 363,076/. ; and 
East Wheal Crofty, which was working from 1832 to 1854, 101,- 
652 tons, value 5384,816/¢. He wished it to be understood that 
these calculations were for copper ore only: many of the mines 
contained in the list produced tin also, but the value of that metal 
was not included. 

Lead lodes in Western England had a direction generally at 
right angles to the run of the copper lodes ; though, in Cardigan- 
shire, Flintshire, and the northern counties of England, they had 
a general direction of from east to west, and the relations of these 
lodes to dissimilar rock conditions were not so clearly made out. 
Mr. Hunt then enumerated the several counties in which mineral 
wealth was known to exist, and also the whole of the minerals and 
metallic deposits found in each county; from which it appeared that 
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there existed in Cornwall iron, copper, tin, lead, antimony, zinc, 
nickel, silver, bismuth, &c.; in Devonshire, coal, iron, copper, tin, 
lead, silver, manganese, zinc and gold; Somersetshire, coal, iron, 
and lead; Gloucestershire, coal and iron; Herefordshire, coal; 
Shropshire, coal, iron and lead; Staffordshire, coal, iron, copper, 
and lead in a small degree ; Worcestershire, coal and iron; War- 
wickshire, coal and iron ; Northamptonshire, iron ; Leicestershire, 
coal ; Lincolnshire, iron; Nottinghamshire, coal; Derbyshire, coal, 
iron and lead; Cheshire, coal; Lancashire, coal, iron, copper and 
lead ; Yorkshire, coal, iron, lead and silver; Durham, coal, iron, 
and lead; Northumberland, coal, iron, lead and silver ; Cumber- 
land, coal, iron, copper, lead and silver; Westmoreland, coal, iron, 
copper and lead. In Wales, coal and iron were found in Pem- 
brokeshire ; in Mcnmouthshire, coal and iron; Glamorganshire, 
coal, iron and lead ; Carmarthenshire, coal, iron, lead, silver and 
gold; Cardiganshire, copper, lead, silver, zine, &c.; Brecknock- 
shire, coal and iron; Montgomeryshire, coal, lead, silver and zine: 
Flintshire, coal, lead and silver; Denbigshire, coal, lead, silver 
and iron; Merionethshire, coal, copper, lead, silver and gold; Car- 
narvonshire, coal and lead; in the island of Anglesea, coal, iron 
and copper. In Scotland, there were found in Dumfriesshire, coal 
and lead; in Kirkudbrightshire, lead, iron, copper and coal: Wig- 
stonshire, lead; Aryshire, coal, iron and lead; Renfrewshire, coal; 
Dunbartonshire, coal; Lanarkshire, coal, iron, lead, silver and 
gold; Stillingshire, coal; Linlithgowshire, coal and iron; Edin- 
burghshire, coal and iron; Peebleshire, coal; Haddingtonshire, coal 
and iron; Fifeshire, coal and iron; Clackmannanshire, coal and 
iron; Pertshire, coal, lead and copper; Argyleshire, lead and coal. 
The rarer metals were not named, but many of them were dissemi- 
nated through the other counties. In Ireland, the metallic pro- 
duce of each county was also given. 

Tin was found in the earliest ages, but as regarded Cornwall 
the produce appeared to be gradually declining. From a review 
of tin mining during the present century, it appeared that the pro- 
duce of the tin mines of western England, from 1800 to 1815, was 
from 2,300 to 2,600 tons a year; 1837 it was 5,565 tons; in 183 
2,984 tons; 1838, 5,130 tons. For the same years the produce 
remained at about this figure. In 1848 it was 6,613 tons; 1852, 
6,187 tons ; 1853, 5,763 tons; 1854, 5,947 tons; the returns for 
1855 were not yet prepared. Carne gave some valuable informa- 
tion as to the price. In 1788, it was 4/. 17s. per ewt. ; in 1805, 
5/. 16s. 8d.; in 1820, 32. 168. 9d.; in 1825, 4/. 16s. 5d. He had 
given the total value of the tin raised, but would read only the last 
few years. In 1853, 8,866 tons were raised, of the average value 
of 68/., equal to 598,088/.; in 1854, 8,747 tons, at 64/., 559,- 
808/. In 1858, the value of metallic tin in the market was from 
112/. to 1182. per ton; the total value of the metallic tin produced 
in that year might, therefore, be estimated at 700,000/.; in 1854, 
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at 690,000/.; and in 1855, the average price of the various qual- 
ities was 125/., 126¢. and 127/. per ton. 

To return to copper, he would give the amount of ore sold from 
172° to the present time. There was one period, however—from 
1790 to 1793—for which no returns could be obtained, in conse- 
quence of the actions then pending with Boulton and Watt, and 
the Cronish miners. Elaborate tables had been constructed, show- 
ing the sale of ore, &c., for each year, since 1800, which we have 
not, however, at present the means of giving in our columns. The 
ore sold in 1354 was 184,858 tons, which contained 11,979 tong 
of fine copper, and realised 1,192,696/.; in 1855, 195,193 tons 
of ore were sold, containing 12,578 tons of copper, and realised 
1,262,7307. The sales of English, Welsh and Irish ores, and of 
the imported Foreign ores, were tabulated from 1804, and several 
peculiar facts indicated. The earliest record of the sales at Swan- 
sea appeared in the Cambrian in 1804, and nas since been regu- 
larly continued. The present Ticketing Paper was published about 
the year 1839. 

The lead mines of Devonshire and Cornwall were not so soon 
worked as the other mines of that district Edward, the Black 
Prince, however, took 500 miners from Derbyshire to work them, 
and the protits realised were stated to have been sufficient to cover 
the cost of the Battle of Agincourt. From the time of Henry VII. 
we have a good record of mining operations in this country. The 
largest lead mine proprietor at present was Mr. Beaumont, whose 
mines were very ably managed by Mr. Thos. Sopwith. Formerly 
the silver contained in the lead was not worth extracting if less 
than 8 ozs. per ton, and much of the lead sold was found to hold 
from 5 to 8 ozs. of silver per ton ; but by a very ingenious inven- 
tion of Mr. H. L. Pattisson, it was found that the silver could be 
profitably extracted from the lead, even when the latter contained 
but 3 ozs. of silver per ton; there was a saving, then, of from 5 
to 53 ozs. of silver on the average in each ton ot lead ore, and the 
Jead passed into the market as better lead, and rarely contained 
more than 7 dwts. of silver per ton. The Pattison process con- 
sists in keeping the metals containing the silver at the point at 
which they just maintain their liquid condition, that the lead crys- 
tallises in nearly a pure state, leaving the silver to be eventually 
separated by an economic and easy process. 

Gold must not be entirely neglected. It occurred in Cornwall, 
Cardiganshire and Merionethshire. In 1795, a few lumps of pure 
gold were fuund near Wicklow in the streams. The revolution 
which took place soon after stopped all search for gold, and it was 
not resumed until 1801. It was thought that, were a systematic 
course pursued, the result must prove satisfactory; immense works 
were prosecuted in the rocks themselves, but not a trace of gold 
rewarded this industrious exploration. The gold found in the 

streams, under the direction of the Government Commissioners, 
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amounted in value to 4675/., but this was obtained at an outlay 
exceeding ten times that sum. The gold found was of 21} carats 
fineness ; in the rock there was not found a trace of gold. Gold 
has also been worked for in Wales and Cornwall, but he believed 
in every instance the expenditure had infinitely exceeded the re- 
turns. In the Jead hills in Scotland, 25,0002. had been expended 
to obtain 5,0002. worth of gold. 

About 5,000 tons of zinc ores, consisting of black jack (sul- 
phuret of zinc) and calamine were raised, the value of which was 
about 17,000/. The importation of zine in its metallic state, and 
of the oxide, known in sanmene as white zinc, was—Of metallie 
zinc, in 1800, 18,000 tons; 1851, 20,000 tons; 1852, 18,000; 
1853, 23,418 tons ; 1854, 19,583 tons. And of white zinc, in 
1850, 170 tons; in 1851, 400 tons; 1852, 787 tons; 1853, 342 
tons; and in 1854, 536 tons. Sulphur ores are not now used in 
large quantities, in consequence of the comparative cheap rate at 
which sulphur m: 1y be imported; it is, however, produced in some 
quantity in Wicklow and Arklow, and is used at some works for 
the manufac ure | f sulphuric acid. 

Iron was the next iners, et treated of ; and after describing the 


ores from which the metal was setaiaen, in every part of the United 
Kingdom, tae author of the paper detailed, as far as his informa- 
tion allowed him. the localities y which each set of blast-fur- 
naces had their supply of ore, &c.,—for instance, he steted that 
from the Cleveland district was derived a large supply of iron ore 
for the manufacture of iron in .the Tyne district, in which there 

‘ c 


were vi iurnages in blast during 1854, producing 24: 9,000 tons of 


pig-iron. In the production of this, the Cleveland district supplied 
| 


690), tons of ore, and so for ea h district The tab] s of the 
iron pt » showed that there were in the United Kingdom 555 
iron { s in blast, which produced, of pig iron, 3,069,838 
tons in 1854, and about the same quantity in 1855 

Th i] produce of the United Kingdom was the last and most 


important aonsideration. Mr. R. Hunt enumerated the produce 
of all the coal-producing localities ; and, in detailed tables, exhib- 
ited the progress of this branch of British industry.. As he differed 
in excess in his computation from any hitherto published. Mr. Hunt 


gave a distinct account of his sources of information, which ap- 
peared very satisfactory. The total coal pr duce at the present 
time bh ted at 64,661,401 nein 


a 
He | Mr. Hunt) had been, unable to bring his figures further 
than 1854, butwas preparing them for 1855, and hoped to furrish 
them with the results, shortly. “7 1854, the nambe er of collieries 
at work were—in England, 1704; Wales, he cotland, 368; and 
es 1, 19, giving a total of 2,397 for the U nited Kingdom. Of 
copper wines—In England, 220; wiles 12; Ireland, 15247. 
Of tachi England, 130. Of lead—In England, 318; Wales, 
179; Scotland, ‘114; and Ireland, 19==630. 


? 
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Having now given the produce of a’ various minerals, he had 
estimated the value of the ores, &c., raised in 1855, and found it 
to be as nearly as possible—Tin, 559,808/.; copper, 1,263,3392.; 
silver, 147,500/. ; iron, 9,5 *,000/.; coal, 15,000,0002.; zine, 
16,500/.; and the various oth» »etals, as arsenic, antimony, Xc., 

75,000.—=28,637,5470. 8 does not include clays or building 
stones. 

In conclusion, Mr. R. Hunt gave some interesting returns, show- 

ng the actual capital employed, and profits which had resulted 
rod a large number of mines, which had been commenced, work- 
ed out, and abandoned; showing that mining operations, when car- 
ried out with good judgment, and guided by honesty, were as legi- 
timate speculations as any in which a capi italist could engage. 

Much uncertainty in mining operations had resulted, no doubt, 
from ignorance in many cases, from carelessness in others ; ; and, 
unfortunately, from principles in many which were in every way 
ruinous and demoralizing. It appeared that out of 5,000,0004. 
subscribed for mining operations, but 1,000,000/. had ever been 
applied to the development of mines, the remaining 4,000,000/. 
being absorbed in the mysterious operations of the share market, 
and until a better system was adopted, more favorable results could 
not be expected. The author of the paper thought that the figures 
he had given were sufficient to show that, if properly conducted, 
and supported by thorough practical knowledge, mining was not a 
more uncertain channel for speculation than any other commercial 
undertaking; and he concluded by advocating increased instruction 
on all points connected with mining, and earnestly pointing out 
the necessity of care and improvements, to meet increasing diffi- 
culties, in almost every department of mineral industry. 


On me te tr rn rn ete 


Steam-Boiler Works. 


As Steamboats and Railroads concentrate at and irradiate from 
St.Louis, where coal, iron and population are abundant, and mill- 
machinery of every kind is in great demand, in the vicinity and 
surrounding country; at which point,—St. Louis,—3,449 Steam- 
boatarrivals, with a Tonnage of 918,791, transpired during 1855 
and where other Steam interests are arising to an almost equal 
amount; it is surprisingly humiliating to record the fact, commun- 
icated to us by the 6 steam-boiler and sheet-iron manufacturers of 
St. Louis, that the value of these products made by them yearly is 
only $606,734. 

And what is still more humiliating is, that the whole amount of 
the iron, out of which these products were made, was imported to 
the State of Missouri. 
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The main reasons for this condition of affairs are, that scarcely 
anything is known of the quality of the hundreds of million tons 
of coal in the adjoining counties of St. Clair and St. Louis, in II- 
linois and Missouri ; that the price of coal has been, and now is, 
11 cents a bushel, instead of having been, and being, as it may 
be, in 1857, 5} cents a bushel; and that Free Banking is not al- 
lowed in Missouri, to pay the Collier and the Iron Man, for raising 
the beds of coal and melting the mountains of iron, as well as 
raising the credit of the $17,000,000 State bonds, from 15 per 
cent. discount to a premium, completing the projected Railroads, 
inviting and rewarding mechanics, and thus also enriching the 
merchants and the farmers. 

But the quality of Illinois and Missouri coal in the vicinity 
—within from 3 to 10 miles—of St. Louis, is becoming, monthly, 
better known, more highly appreciated, and more systematically 
developed; a hundred-fold demand and supply of it, with various 
analyses and coking trials, will be made during 1856; and by the 
1igher appreciation of its skillful use, and by its systematic and 
economical mining and transportation, more money may be made 
by the proprietors of the coal-beds, when in 1857, the coal is sold 
in St. Louis at 5} cents a bushel. 

At the same time the Railroad, the Iron and the Banking meas- 
ures will progress; and we trust that in 1857 they may all flourish 
in prosperity, diffusing their blessings around the fireside of every 
man in Missouri. 

Steam- Boiler Works, with all others, will then increase, with 
cheaper products, yielding larger profits to both the maker and the 
user. 

The establishments now engaged in Steam-Boiler and sheet-iron 
Works at St. Louis are: Kingsland & Cuddy, Broadway Foundry; 
Clark, Renfrew & Co , Eagle Foundry; Wm. Palm, Locomotive 
Works; Edward Boyle, O’Sullivan Iron Works ; Wm. H. Card & 
Co., Fulton Boiler Works, and T. B. Ellis, Missouri Boiler Works. 

Four of these establishments are engaged in making engines, mill 
machinery, railroad materials, and various castings: and their ag- 
gregate business, during 1855, amounted to $925,000. The other 
two Boiler Works we hope to notice more fully on some other oc- 
casion, but would here add that the total products of the 6 estab- 
lishments during 1855 were $1,150,000, and that the Fulton Boiler 
Works, which did a commanding businessin 1855, have now doubled 


their capacity for 1856. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT. 


Progress of Illinois.—Alton & Rock Island Railroad. 
Within the last five years, the State of Illinois has advanced 
more rapidly in the development of its natural resources than any 
other State or country with which we are acquainted. Since the 
census of 1850, the population of the State has increased more 
than fifty per cent., while in the principal cities the number of in- 
habitants and amount of business has more than doubled. 

At the beginning of the year 1851, there was in the State only 
23 miles of railroad in operation; at the close of 1855, we find the 
ggregate length of railroads opened for traffic set down at 2,241 
miles. It is only by comparing Illinois with other States or coun- 
tries, that one can have a just sennegeen of its mig zhty resources, 
and of the advantages which its people enjoy by reason of its geo- 

graphical re ns, genial climate and fertile soil. The construc- 
tion of 1,089 aalial of railway in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain, within the period of five years, ending with 1850, produced 
@ serious revulsion in that country, and occasioned a financial de- 
rangement which affected every part of the commercial world. In 
the next period of five years, we find 2,241 miles of railway built 
in Illinois, whose p polation he time was equal to only about 


ot 
eae 


one-thirtieth of t of Great Britai n; and instead of a revulsion, 


the financial condition of the bate, le of Illinois is perhaps as sound, 
and every branch of industry as prosperous now, as at any former 
period of their history. 

We are aware that the railways of Great Britain have cost per- 
haps four times as much per mile as those of Illinois; while on the 
other hand, the road 


beyond the limits of the State. Still, these facts, when 


s in Illinois have been built chiefly by means 
drawn from 
rightly consider¢ 1, do not depre ciate Illinois in the scale of com- 
ogee : clima te, soil, water courses, geographical relations and 
eocial institutions, are all to be regarded as elements of national] 


r 
’ 


wealth, ial if by a happy combination of these elements our coun- 
try, with only one million inhabitants, is able to achieve as much 


as another with a population of thirty millions, the wealth of the 
former is to be regarded as at least equal to that of the latter. 

In view of the progress made in Illinois during the last five 
years, it is natural to inquire what she wil] be able to accomplish 
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in five years more? We shall not venture to predict results; but if 
the times continue prosperous, we are persuaded that she will have 
completed a more excellent system of railways than can be found 
in any other State. 

Some three or four trunk lines besides the works already com - 
menced, will make the outlines of ber system very complete; and 
when these are accomplished, the branches which may be needed 
can be added with great facility by those who are to be immedi- 
ately benefitted by them. One of these lines, that from Alton to 
Rock Island, is already attracting public attention, and we are 
pleased to learn that spirited and well concerted efforts are being 
made to commence the work at an early day. In every point of 
view, this is among the most interesting railway lines in the valley 
of the Mississippi. Besides the local trade which must of itself be 
sufficient to pay remunerating dividends, if well located, it will be 
the shortest line which can be made between Rock Island, at the 
head of the upper rapids, and Alton: a fact which must bring to 
it an immense amount of through travel and freight. Viewed as 
a connecting link between the North and the South, it assumes 
the character of a national work; and itis doubtless the true policy 
of those under whose direction it may be located, to make the line 
as direct as the nature of the country will admit of. The profits 
and usefulness of many trunk lines have been greatly diminished 
by diverging from the true course to accommodate local interests, 
and we trust that in locating the Alton and Rock Island Railroad, 
this error will be guarded against as far as practicable. 

There is no road east of the Mississippi more important to our 
own city than this; and were it not that the people of St. Louis 
are so heavily burdened with their own public works, they would 
doubtless aid most liberally in its construction. 





Erratum. — On the 6th line from the bottom of last page for “our” read 
“one.”? 

IOWA RAILROADS.—Wapstio & Pratte Vattey Linx. On the Ist 
of March, 1856, the work done on this road was $45.000, and men at the work 
numbered about 300. On the Ist of April, it is expected that work will commence 
on the 2d division, extending to Oskaloosa, 90 miles from the Mississippi river, 
and that on the Ist of May, the number of workmen will be increased to about 
700. ‘This road is said to be strongly backed in the East, and will be rapidly 
driven to Nebraska. 

Ke xux, Mr. Preasant & Moscatine R. R.—This is the only leading 
north and south R. R. in lowa, and the ultimate intention is to extend it on to 
Dubuque and to Minnesota. Contract is made for 1200 tons of rails at Wheel - 
ing, Va., 400 tons to be delivered early in May. At the O’Sullivan Works in 
St. Louis 25 tons ot chairs and 30 tons ef spikes, and at Palm’s Works 2 locomo- 
tives are under contract for this road, to be delivered in May. This road is ex- 
pected to be in operation from Keokuk to Montrose, 12 miles, around the Kap- 
ids, on the Ist of July, 1856, and we hope will be extended to Dubuque and to 


St. Paul with all _ energy. 
2 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


BY FOWARD P. HALL. 





In the land where the pencil of sunset giveth shape to young Liberty’s dreams, 
Near the proudest of western cities, and the Father of western streams, 

By the hills where the Indian hunter wandered in ages gone by— 

Soon ’neath the eye of the pale-tace to wither, atid sicken, and die.— 

Lives Werner, the young village blacksmi'h, the stay of the farming men;— 
Hope turns the hot breath of his furnace to a sea-watted g ale in the glen 


; 
Peace, the child of Employment, is with him, with prattle so soothing and sweet, 


And Love, while revealing the future, strews the wiid flowers under his feet. 


On the furnace the coal-cinders « ra les | ca iron red-hot shines as gold, 





As he seizes the sputtering metal, and quick strikes ere it groweth too cold; 
Loud roar the bellows and louder the flame as it shrieking escanes, ’ 
And loud is the song of the blacksmith as his stut rn mater e shapes. 

Tis for joythat the bellows are blowing.thatthe strong arms the sievbledes whela. 
— the ploughshare is made,and the tarm-horse hts (oot to the hammer must yield, 


ita pe of the dark sul smithy striketh quick on the anvi) below, 
I "ate on the heart of the ‘idles deals its vielent blow after blow. 


Ali! httle they know cf trae happiness, they whom satiety fills, 

Who, flung on the rich breast of luxury, eat: f the rankness that kills; 

Ah! little om vy know of the blessedne ss toi -pure hased slumber enjoys, 

Who, stretched or seen ac “apie es iste of tl sleep that estroys; 
N thine to hope for or labor for, nothing to sigh for or gain; 


Notbing to |} wht n its vividness, 4 ghtning-like, bosom and brair 
Mine a of 


; 
ae over with ts breath; 
ess, sorrow and death. 


Nothi ng to br eak | {e's monot 


N. thing but dulness and le ere 





But blessed that child of humanity. happiest man among men, 
Who with mmer, or chisel, or pencil, with ruddes, or ploughshare, or pen, 


Hopefully laboreth onward through the doubttul morning of life, 

Winning home ar ts darling divinit —Ilcve-worshipped children and wife ; 
Round swings the hammer of industry quick y the arp chisel] rings 

And the heart of the toiler has throbbings that stir not the bosom of ki cs3— 
He the true ruler and cong or, he the true king of ! 


Who nerveth his arm for life’s combat, and looks the strong world in the face! 


And such is young Werner! The morn ng.—ere vet the faint star-lhght is gone,— 
To the lond-ringing wo: kshop. beholds him move joy/ully light-footed on. 
In the glare and the roar of the furnace he toils till the evening-star burns, 


And then, back again through that valley, as glad but more weary ret 


One moment at morning lingers at the cottage that stands by the stream. 
Many moments at evening he tarries by that casement that woos the moonbeam;: 
For the light of his life and his labors, like a lamp from that casement shines, 
In the heart-lighted face that looks out from thei } irple-clad trellis of vines, 


Melinda! sweet innocent maiden ! ’tis not that thy young cheek is fair, 

Or thy sun-lighted eyes glance like stars through the curls of thy wind- woven hair; 
?Tis not for thy rich lips of coral, or even thy white breast of snow, 

That my song shall applaud thee, Melinda! but more for the good heart below. 
Goodness is beauty’s best portion, a dower that no time can reduce, 

A wand of enchantment and happiness, brightning and strengthening with use. 
One the Sanden -fet nect r that earthliness bitterly tinctures and taints :— 
One the fast-fading mirage of fancy, and one the elysium it paints. 


Long ago, when thy father would kiss thee, the tears in his eld eyes would start, 
For the face—like a ‘ream of his boyhood—renewed the fresh youth « f his heart. 
He is gone; but thy mother remaineth and kneeleth each night-time and morn, 
And blesses the Father of blessings for the hour her Melinda was born. 

Neat dwellings are seen in the village, and mothers and maidens are there, 

And bright eyes as bright as Melinda’s, and fair cheeks as brilliantly fair, 

And hearts, too, as wa m and as innocent, there in the pioneer’s vale, 

But what proua mother blesses her daughter like the mother so weak and so frail? 
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It was not alone when that mother grew_aged and feeble to hear, 

That thy voice hike the whisper of angels still fell on the old woman’s ear, 

Or e’en that thy face when the darkness ot time overshadowed her sight, 

Shone calm through the blank of her mind,lixe the moon in the midst of the night, 
But thine was the duty, Melinda, and the love-lighted labor was thine, 

To treasure the white-curling wool, and the warm-flowiug m‘lk of the kine, 
And the fruits, and the harvests of grain, and the flock’s tender yearly increase, 
That sue might have rest in life’s evening, and go to her fathers in peace. 


Melinda and Werner are plighted, and they wait but a few happv days 

Ere they walk forth together in truthfulness, out on life’s wonderful ways; 

Ere clasping the hands of each other, they move through the stillness and noise, 
Dividing the cares of existence, but doubling its hopes and its joys. 

Sweet days of betrothmert, which brighten so slowly to love’s burning noon, 
Like the days of the Spring, which grow longer, the nearer the fullness of June, 
Though ye move to the Noon and the Summer of Love witha slow-moving wing, 
Ye are lit with the light of the Morning, and decked with the blossoms of Spring. 


The days of betrothment are over, for now when the evening star shines, 
Two faces look joyfully out from that purple-clad trellis of vines ; 

The light-hearted laughter is doubled, two voices steal forth on the air, 

And blend in the light notes of song, or the sweet solemn cadence of prayer 


; 


{ 
f 
At morning, when Werner ceparteth, ’tis out of that same cottage door, 


At evening he comes to that casement, but pa s that casement no more; 
And the old feeble mother at night-time, when saying: The Lord’s will be done,”’ 


While blessing the name of a daughter, now blendeth the name of a son. 

Still loud rings the anvil of Werner, success on his industry smiles, 

And the dark wing of Time has passed quicker than the lightning traverseth its miles, 
Broader Jands lie around the neat cottage, younger footsteps trip lightly around, 
And the sweet rural stillness is broken by the hum ofa stil! sweeter sound. 

At evening, when homeward returning, how many dear hands must he press, 
Where of old, at the vine-covered window, he lingered but one to caress; 

And THAT dearest one 1s still with him, to counsel, to strengthen and calm, 

And to pour over Life’s needful wounds the healing of Love’s blessed balm. 


St. Lonis, March, 1855. 





From the German of Frederick Leopold, Count Stolberg. 

THE POET AND THE CRITIC, 

A Poet, whom in lofty flight, 

Pegasus bore toward heaven bright, 

Arose with speed, in eagle-style. 

Then with a voice, hoarse, Joud and bluff, 

With rasp in hand, with cynic smile, 

A Critic screamed: Stop! tarry! while 

I eatch hold of the leit hind hoof, 

And rub the last nail with my file. 
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THE PLAINS. 
BY FRANCOIS DES MONTAIGNES, OF ST. LOUIS, 
CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 
Josh tells how a certain relative of his charged. 
“A lang-lost friend or hopeless child restored, 
Smiles at his blazing hearth and socia! board; 
Warm from his heart, the tears of rapture flow, 
And virtue tri hs o’er ed woe.”? —PLEASURE OF Horr. 


“Charge! Chester. Charge! On, Stanley, on, 
Were the last words of Marmwa,”—ScotTT. 


The stirring scene which wound up the preceding chapter, had 
occasioned such an extraordinary panic in the camp at large, and 
had so paralysed the impenetrable in particular, that it was several 
hours at least, ere either camp or _ had recovered sufficiently 
from the shock to resume their ordinary duties. 

The mules, to be sure, soon forgot the affair, and fellto graaing 
again wit) renewed gusto, as though willing enough to bury their 
mortification and tingling ears in the grass ; but the impenetrable 
itself had received too violent a blow to be so readily overlooked, 
and consequently remained gloomy, cold and partially petrified. 

That easy, good old-fashioned body had encountered an awful 
set-back in its glorious career of discovery,—as unlooked for as it 
had been uncalled for, and now, the galvanic exercises it had been 
forced by the concussion to go through with, made themselves felt 
again and again in each overstrained nerve and tender muscle; All 
this too for the mere sake of a joke. 

The Packsaddle Expedition, in a word, had been badly frighs- 
ened; it had been touched up, it had struck a snag, it had been 
humbugged, it had run against a post, it had been taken in and 
done for by a Mexican bal] puzzle, it had been swindled and bam- 
boozled, it had been put up, knccked down and sold;—so/d¢—for 
nothing. 

It had indeed been shaken to its bottom, and was sore in its ev- 
ery bone; uncle Zeck himself felt a slight touch of his favorite 
‘‘rumatiz sorter in his legs.’’ All this too for the mere sake of a 
practical joke thrown in like a torpedo amongst the innocent, un- 
suspecting people. Still, nature took its course with them, as it 
does with every thing else, and as the several hours rolled on, so 
did the old fashioned routine of things in camp: Whilst the fires 
were replenished with abundant supplies of bois-de-vache, the cooks 
recommenced their roasting and boiling und broiling, and as the 
coffee pots began to murmur, the camp cattles sang again, and 
many @ juicy rib browning in the blaze sent forth its soothing 
fragrane> through the camp. Gradually, slowly but not the less 
surely, the wounded and mortified feelings which sat around each 
comfortable fire, gave away before the genial glow of the bright 
coals, the soothing influence of the coffee, and the oleazinous 
ribs, and the natural equilibrium of the Packsaddle Expedi- 
tion wag at last, by an enormous outlay of rations, induced to come 
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around. All memory of the past was soon obliterated in the pleas- 
uses of the present, and in their felicity the honest souls entirel 
lost sight of the fact that not six hours had passed since they h 
been frightened within an inch of their lives, when 
How gay! alas that dire‘ al yell 
So loud, so wld, so shrill, so clear, 


As if the very fiends of hell, 
Burst from the w ldwood depths were 


right upon them. Yes, the merry little gang of banditti had es- 
caped a bona fide Indian charge in such a nartow manner, by the 
mere skin of their teeth, as some one obsarved, that the satisfac- 
tion generally felt, at still retaining possession of their scalps, went 
beyond all bounds when it began to develop, and manifested itself 
in a bundred ways. 

It manifested itseif in the re-appearance of the departed greas- 
er; it manifested itself in a fresh pipe by Baptiste; it manifested 
itself in La Tulippe’s resuming the manufacturing business; it ma- 
nifested itself in Uncle Zeek’s ‘‘rumatiz not louchin up quite so 
hard; it manifested itself in the activity of the cooks, it mani- 
fested itself in the activity in general, it manifested everywhar 
in particular. 

And—it manifested itself in Josh undertaking to tell us a long 
winded tale about some or other relative of his, who had been a 
Rocky Mountain Trapper, and who had made an awful charge upon 
an Indian camp, somewhere in the mountains, and about ten or 
fifteen years ago, and all that sort of thing: The narration of 
which proved so intensely exciting to some of Josh’s select audi- 
ence, that the Greaser for one was sound asleep ere Josh had fair- 
ly began. 

**You see,” said Josh, “that?— 

‘But, Josh, my boy,” observed Uncle Zeek. 

*“No interruptions, if you please, Uncle Zeek, you see” — 

“But Josh,” remarked Uncle Zeek, ‘*we see, of course, but, ar 
what your relativ sed, a fact, or ar it not? that’s what I waut to 
know before you begin any of your hiflutin pellarverin.” 

‘Tt ar,” said Josh emphatically. 

‘* Pro-ceed,”’ observed Uncle Zeek quietly. 

And whilst La Tulippe put the pegs to a new moccasin, ‘You 
see,”’ said Josh, ‘‘my relativ has told me this about forty or fift 
times, over and over, and if I have’nt got it exactly by heart, I'll 
tell it to you in just about the same manner as he told it to me ; 


I call it THE TRAPPER’S CHARGE. 


An evening among the mountains, in summer, is particularly 
leasant, but swch an evening as the one in August, 1833, when 
Jim Haller and myself were descending the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Hills, at the head waters of the Smoky River! The evening 
gale peculiar to this elevated region had lulled somewhat, and the 
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air was pleasant and fragrant with the fre shness ws perfume of 
the rich, grassy little me adows that lay below us. Many a little 
stream, cold and icy, trickled down the sides of the descent, as we 
picked our way along the ridge, and namerous wild flowers of di f- 
ferent species grew from the scanty soil of that lofty point. 

Jim and myself had been over in California, or rather on the 
head-waters of the streams flowing into the Pacific through that 
region, and we were now on our way towar ls the trading post on 
the Arkansas. We had hunted and travelled long enou; gh for a 
while, and were now anxious to recruit the stren gth of ourselves 
and our animals by a short sojourn at the Fort. We were mount- 
ed, but our poor horses were as much fatigued as ourselves with 
frequent claraberings over hills and steeps, and, from short allow- 
ances, looked not unlike those gaunt remains we had seen so thick- 
ly scattered along the dry route between Santa Fe and Pueblo de 


los An ve los. I am certain no In dian of sound mind would have 
atte ne ed to ett le them, for fear of having bis own neck brok- 


en by the exploit. but | make too great a digression. Jim, my- 
self and the ‘ony came to the conclusion to stop and camp for 
the night, when we reached the second little steppe or table, which 
marked the descent to the plain, from the peak over which we had 
mounted, and taking off our saddles, we turned our glad beasts 
without lariette or halter, into the little pine wood above us, to 
crop a meal from the grass which grew there. 

Our cooking utensils, which were not numerous, were soon put 
in requisition, and the little fire, as it blazed from the hole in 
which we had built it, the better to evade the watchful eyes of any 
prowling Indians, shone merrily around our coffee pot and roasting 
meat, and cast a cheerful ray around, reminding us of the fireside 
of home, far, far away. 

I was gazing at the bright little fire, uneonscious of passing 
moments, and almost neglectful of the cooking meat, when a quick 
shout and whistle from Jim, wh o had gone up to the horses above 
us, brought me from a recumbent position by the fire to my feet. 

“What’s the matter, Jim ?”’ 

“Matter! Look yonder!’’ pointing over the distant prairie which 
spread out towards the east, ap parently ad infinitum, ‘‘look at 
that!” 

A small, wirey smoke was seen ascending from the horizon, and 
the appearance of this, so suspicious an object i in this region, had 
occasioned Jim’s exclamation. 

‘‘Ti’s nothing but a smoke, Jim.” 

**Well, ain’t that enough? a smoke’s a smoke out here.”’ 

“Yes, but it is only one; it is small; if it’s Indians, there are but 
few, and I think its trappers or travellers. Perhaps it’s an old 
camp. 

“*No danger of that! Look how it burns !” 
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The smoke was eridently increasing in volume, and a minute 
afterwards another smoke arose close by 7 the first, and with it spread 
over the far off prairie. 

‘*Hide the fire as much as you can, Frank, while I saddle the 
horses.”” 

It was useless to argue with Jim. Out went the fire, the roast- 
ing meat to the contrary notwithstanding. The coffee pot, that 
sine qua non of a mountain man, was lifted from its boiling point, 
and Jim saddled the horses with unparalleled dexterity. 

‘*Mount, Frank, quick, come on; let’s be moving.” 

“Why | leave our present pi sition, Jim? We are safe enough 
here ; we run no risk of being discovered by having a fire beyond 
that rock, and our antunele are too fatigued to travel more to- 
night.”? 

**No,”’ exclaimed Jim, ‘I’m off; if you sre not going, say Ves 
or Vv.”? And with that, the mad and impetuous trapper dug his 
heels into the ribs of his frightened animal, with the intention of 
leaving me 

‘Hold on,’ cried I, **do not be in a hurry; we have kept com- 
pany too long already, to part so suddenly now, and if you go, I 
go too. But you are crazy or turned fool, | do not know which.”’ 

‘“‘Fool or crazy, just as you please,”’ replied he impatiently, ‘I 
am going to charge on ¢hat camp this night, or lie on the prairie 
for wolf bait. So, if you are with me, be quick, and stir your 
stumps, r [ll trot 

“What said I, now really astonished, though | was well aware 
of Jim’s strange passion for charging upon camps. His name be- 
ing famous far and wide as associated with seme of the boldest ex- 
ploits of daring and fool-hardiness that ever the mountains wit- 
nessed. **You do not seriously intend to ride into that camp on the 
prairie while astri le of that poor devil of a beast, and that, too, 
upon a camp of fifty or a hundred Indians ¢” 

‘*By the Lord! I’d charge on a thousand. I’m going, if you 
don’t.”” He pointed frantically toward the east, and as he spoke, 
a dozen other smokes from as many new fires arose in the distance. 
‘‘There, do you see that? I’m in fora charge; come on, come on. 
I don’ t believe in being tom: ahawked on this hil]. Come on, let’s 
give ’em a little of the » ranger.’ 

I saw it was no use to argue with him, for he had been reared 
amongst wild scenes of warfare and hunting, and this passion for 

fighting and charging against no matter what odds, provided it 
were Indians, had become a second nature with him, an uncon- 
trolable mania. 

Jim’s name, as the *‘ Mad Trapper,” was known from the wa- 
ters of the Yellowstone to the red waters of the Wichita, and eve 
wild, daring tribe in the intervening region knew and dreaded him. 
Jim’s father had been foully murdered in the Blackfoot country, 
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while trepping beaver, and the Blackfeet had never taken a cost- 
lier scalp. Jim would roam for months throughout their hunting 
grounds, watching from some rock, some ravine, some peak, or 
other place of ambush, until chance threw a red skin within range 
of his deadly rifle, or brought him within sweep of his ready pistol 
or knife. 

Then, like some ravenous bird or beast of prey, he would now 
and then pounce down upon them single handed, sometimes fight- 
ing against fearful odds, and dash off like lightning into some other 
far-off eyry, to meditate—no, not to meditate upon mere!y—but 
to execute another deed as daring and perhaps wilder and more 
sanguinary than the last. 

In this, Jim has not been without his compeers: The history of 
many of our States contain authentic accounts of many a Whetzel 
or McCulloch, as remarkable as he for the same eccentric passion, 
prompted by similar incentives, and whose habits and early asso- 
ciations taught them to regard it a solemn duty to revenge the 
massacres perpetrated by the savages. 

On the present occasion, however, I little thought that my com- 
panion would, under the circumstances, abandon a comfortable 
¢amp, just at the setting in of night, with animals in the bad condition 
in which ours were, and dash off on a new adventure like this, 





merely to ®carry out a revenge as cruel as unjust, by seeking 
the blood, be it that of man, woman or child, provided it were that 
of an Indian. Here, however, I was mistaken. 

Jim paused a moment to examine his rifle and his knife, bade me 
follow, and started off down the rocky side of the mountain,like a wild 
huntsman of the Hartz; His very appearance, that of an incarnate 
fiend, his long hair streaming in the breeze, his horse, the great 
image of starvation, but whose eyes shot forth fire as if in umson 
with the tempestuous emotions of his master, down the steep into 
the valley, and ina few moments lost inthe copse wood below, which 
fringed the base of the mountain spur. _I shouted but one word, 
**Hold,” and as if moved by the same unaccountable feeling, a 
wild, overpowering, uncontrollable impulse, I leaped into the sad- 
dle and was galloping fiercely down be rough precipice as uncon- 
cernedly as though I were upon a level prairie. My horse was a 
noble one, if he was half starved, and like the expiring candle, he 
now appeared to flicker brightly for the moment, and we dashed 
off on the trail like a second phantom of the Hartz on a nocturnal 
hunt for blood. I came up with him in the copse wood which ex- 
tended for some distance into the main prairie towards the smokes 
we had seen ; and now no longer in for peace, Jim saw that I was 
no bad company to be in for a charge. He had drawn in at the 
edge of a small creek flowing through the timber, and seemed de- 
liberating for a moment whether to allow me to join him in his wild 
charge upon the strange camp, or not. 
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The bold and harum scarum mountaineer and Indian slayer was 
the man,—the boy, I should say,—of mary a long passed year; 
‘*Frank,” said he, ‘this can’t be, go back, look fora route home- 
ward by some other point, strike off yonder, you’l! be safe. Leave 
me to avenge my wrongs. You have nothing to do with them. 
You’ve lost neither father or brother. You have both; I have 
neither. Leave me to my fate, go to the Fort and tell them that 
Jim’s made his /ast charge; for see there!’ He pointed nervously 
towards the east again, and the entire horizon seemed smoking. 
“‘There isa large Indian village, hundreds «/ lodges! My fate and 
my oath sworn upon the body of my scalped father, compel me to 
attack them. Good bye!’’ He shook my hand, gave his horse 
the spur and cleared the rivulet. 

“*Not yet,” exclaimed I, “Jim, we go together. Live or die, 
I am with you.” 

The copse wood was threaded in a moment, and the hard, level 
prairie resounded like a drum to the hoofs of our galloping steeds ; 
with guns ready cocked and knives and pistols loosened for the 
fight, we sped onwards, like antelopes before a hail storm. The 
smokes appeared to grow into enormous clouds, as we advanced 
with lightning velocity upon them, and when we came in view of 
the huge encampment which caused them, our blood danced through 
our veins like fire. I could feel my muscles swell under the influ- 
ence of a strange emotion, as if in defiance of death, and our 
horses moved as though they shared their riders’ every impulse. 
The noble animals snuffed the breeze as gaily as prancing steeds 
just loosed from the stall. On we went, nearer, nearer, nearer! 

That short moment of suspense, oh, how impossible to describe! 
Fall one hundred dodges reared their brown hides before us: fire 
and fire shone around, the entire plain now seemed covered with 
blazing beacons. But in ail this grand encampment, not ene— 
no, not one single Living soul could be seen,—none were there to 
arrest our impetuous charge. Not an Indian was in sight. 

No thought of an ambush crossed our minds ; nothing, nothing 
but wholesale carnage, until lance, arrow or rifle ball laid us low. 
We dashed through the thick array of tents and lodges like bullets. 
Large camp fires blazed and smoked around, lighting up many a 
spacious war lodge, and glancing on many a polished lance and 
snow-white shield; even meat remained upon the fires at many 

laces, cooking and simmering, when al! else was silent and dead. 
ot a soul was in that vast encampment, none were in the lodges, 
none were about the fires. Where were they then ? 

**Look here, Frank,” said Jim, jumping from his horse, and 
seizing several large bundles of moccasins and beaver skins lying 
near one of the lodges. ‘*Take these, we must’at caarge for 
nothing. Scalps firs/, plunder afterwards, that’s my motto.” 

We each loaded our animals with as much of the Indians’ plun- 
der as we deemed they could bear, and again started off towards 
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the east, at the same impetuous hailstorm gallop with which we 
had come. 

We had made a narrow, very harrow escape, and I thanked God 
it was an escape. We aseertained afterwards that the Indians 
were a very large war party, on their way against the Crows, and 
perceiving us first, had left their camp €2 masse, and made a cir- 
cuit to surround and capture us whilst on the hills. 

They had seen our smoke as we had theirs, and in the grand 
surrouad which followed, it was the whole pack against an ace; the 
latter won, but permit me to say, I never charged again, ¢haé’s all! 

The Greaser here woke up, and being asked what he thought of 
the affair, replied: **Kin sawboy !”’ and fell back again senseless, 
Uncle Zeek got up, stretched himself, drew a long breath, ejacul- 
ated: ‘*whut a darned fool!’ and noiselessly retired. 


ARTISTS’ EMPORIUM. 


A nucleus is now found in St Jouis at which works of art may gather and 
brilliant gallery be wed. We have not yet \rt Union in St. Lonis, and 
in 5 n of Artists. The } sion for material gain blunts 
the taste ‘ of virtue in art; and bare houses and lands, bonds and 
im gages, b i OV ns, goods, wares od mer nuize, are ot 
tt ,a if ! rag 
Several mere » firms in St. Louis are reported to have made each $100,- 
vy business durjng 1855, and money lenders, at the same time, 
t t r it of legal interest, while vacant lands and houge rents are rising 
In t meantime, although the St. Louis Library Associativn, and the St. 
Lou's Theatre have cultivated a good taste and high tone of sentiment, in belles- 
lettre . and dramatic arts, and been honorably patronized, not an estab- 
lishment is fou St. Louis for the promotion and display of genius in sculp- 
ture, painting. engraving and architect 
About 50 artists devoted to these pursuits are said to be found in St. Lonis, 
and they have h ttle affinity, with ather strong indifference and even anta- 
gz sim toward each other; but we trust that the evil daysof bad taste are passing 
away, that the good days of Fine Arts are near, that the Artists’ 1] Bporium may 
be the rallying ] t of genius, and that out of the millions of dollars profit r 
Ve lv byt ye f St. Louis, the 59 artists may receive, during 1856, at least 
the moderate sha f $100,000 Artists’ Emporiu:n, J. Spore, proprietor, 101 
Fourth Street (Ten Buildings). 


Missourt AND Ca 1FoORNIA OvERLAND Matt AND TRANSPORTATION Com- 
PANY, from St. Louis to San Francisco 4 pamphlet containing the charter, 
he Board of Directors, has been received, 
showing that $165,000 were subscribed to the capital stock of the company on 
the th of Fe! ry, 1856, that an election for officers of the company was held 
on the 23d, and James H. Lucas, Robt. Campbell, John H. Lightner, D. D. Mit- 
chell, Wm. Gilpin, S. B. Churchill, Thornton Grimsley, Adolphus Meier, and 
Franci- P. Blair, Jr., were elected Directors for the ensuing year, and at a meet- 
ing of the Directors on the 25 h of Feb., 1856, Col. D. D. Mitchell was elected 
President, and B. Gratz Brown, Secretary. 

rhe address, prepared as we understand by Col. Gilpin, was published by as 
last month, and is now under the consideration cf Congress, and we trust the Gen- 
eral Government will take quick and liberal action in faver of this important na- 
tional project. 

VatLey Farmer. This monthly work which comeshome to the farmer and 
gardener is filled with agreat variety of useful suggestions and illustrations of im- 
provement in the agricultural and norticnltural business. Much may be said in its 
favor. Fortunate tor the community, its circulation is extending widely. It is 
edited by Norman J. Colman, St. ouis, Mo., and H. P. Byram, Louisville, Ky. 
Terms, $1.00 a year in advance. 
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St. Louis Insurance Company. 
OFFice, southwest corner of Main & Olive str. 
CAPITAL. ... cee ceccsecrcccesece eo 

neures against loss by sea, river, lake, canal, 
ke., and also against fire in the city and 
country. 
DIRECTORS. 
Jas KE. Yeatman, Laurason Levering, 
Samuel K. Wilson, Thornton Grimsley, 
J. 8. S. Lemoine, George Knapp, 
Abuer Hood, William T. Christy, 
John C. Rust, Edward Y. Ware, 
Charies Miller, A. N. Berthoud. 
Geo. K. McGunnegie. 
G. K. McGUNNEGLE, President. 
THOMAS WEBSTER, Secretary. 


Globe Mutual Insurance Co. of St.Louis. 
Office, 8. W. corner of Main & Chesnut streets, 
second floor. 

Capital stock secured and paid $154,000, being 
Increased to $200,000. 

Ww. W. GREENE, President. 
C.P. CHOU TEAU, Vice President- 
W. BROCKWAY, Jn., Secretary. 
@eures agaist Marine and Fire losses. Losses 
liberally adjusted and paid. 


> a - . 
Missouri State Mutual Fire & Marine , 
: M ° 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
Capital $350,000, and constantly in- 
creasing. 
OPEN Fire Policies granted, and Term Policies, 
for any period trom thirty days to six years. 
DIRECTOKS: 
D. D. Page, S. M. Edgell, J. 8. MeCune, 
8. G. Reed. B.W. Alexander, E. Wyman, 
C. S. Greely, C. H. Peck. »). A- January. 
8S. M. EDGELL, President. 
H. D. BACON, Treasurer. 
F. B. Homes, “ecretary. 
tH Jolin Mogan, General Agent. Office in 
Fachange Building, Southwest cornerof Main 
and Olive streets. 


CITIZEN’S INSU’C E CO. OF MO. 
CAPITAL——.... $350,000 








HE Citizens’ Insurance ompany of Missou 
ri, continues to insure against loss or damt 
age by tire, in the city and country, also agains 
loss or damage by sea and all inland navigation 
and o) hbulisof steam! s. Upon the most favor- 


able terme. All losses adjusted liberaliy and 
paid promptly. 

DIRECTORS. 
John BR. Sarpy, Nere Valle, P. A. Berthold, | 
Wim. Renshaw. Sr.. John Simonds, A. Vinton, 


B. J. Gilman, C.K. Dickson, John McDowell. 


WM. RENSILAW, President. 
Ww. D. WOOP, Secretary. 


THE MISSOURT WINE COMPANY, 
For tue Manufacture of Still and 
Sparkling Wines. 
Estabished in 1893—Incorporated 1855, 

HE objects of this Company are to eneourage 
the culture of the vire in thisand the ad- 
Joining States, by farnishing @ market for pure 
native wines from the Catawba grape, and to 


give these wines the greatest perfection by | 


proper and sadicions treatment in well construc. 
ted ecllars We do not profess to imitate any 
wines, cither foreign ordomestic, but by unusual 
care and skillful management to give to our 
wins the highest deeree of purity and excel- 
lence, being well satisfied that they can be made 
to eqaal, if not excel the best productions of for- 
fig: skill.—All wines from this establishmeut 
are guaranteed strictly pure, and of the best 
quality. No inferor wine purchased at any 
Price. WM. GLASGOW, Jr., President. 

KENNETH MACKENZIE, soleAgent for the 
tale of the Company's Wines. 
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| Lo=ee. RENICK & CO., bankers and ex- 
| 7 dealers, No, 132 Main street, west 


| side, third door north of Vine street, St. Louis, 
ioe Interest paid to depositors, drafts ont 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchased 
and sight exchange on the eastern cities and 
| New Orleans for sale at the lowest rates in 
| sume to suit purchasers, 


UCAS & SIMONDS, Bankers and Es- 
hange Dealers, Corner of Main and Chest- 
nut Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGE & BACON, Banking House Ni No. 13 139 
Main street, St. Louis, next door to the 
Bank of Missouri. 

| N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes 

from all parts of the Union ‘collected and Ex- 

| change on the East and South for sale at all 

times. 

Also Branches of Exchange and Banking 

| Houses at San Francisco and Sacramento Ci- 
| ties. California, 


OHN J. ANDERSON & CO., bankers and 
'e) exchange dealers onthe north-west corner 
| of Main and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. In- 
terests bien to depositors, drafts and notes 
(collected, sight and time bills purchased and 
| exchange on the eastern cities and New Or- 
| leans for sale at the lowest rates. 











Commission Merchants. 


| 

| B. MERRILL, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
| 
| 





Tuscumbia, Ala. 
Refer to M. Tarver, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. 





JAMES H. JACOBY 4 CO., 
STORAGE, FORWAKDING AND 


Commmission Merchants, 
GENERAL STEAMBOAT AGENTS 


: ON THE LEVEE, 
WINONA, - - - MINNESOTA. 
Particular attention paid to the wants of 
IMMIGRANTS. 

To insure safety, mark Packages 


“J. I. J. & Co., Winona, M tT 


| GEO. D. HUMPBREYS. _LUcIUS H. TERRY. 
| HUMPHREYS, CUTT & TERRY, 


(Successors to "s. Humphreys & Co.) 
| Wholesale Grocers and Commis- 
sion Merchants, 
| No. 95 SECOND STREE T, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HAN ENKAMP & HYN ES, 
Wholesale Grocers, 
| Commisston & FORWARDING MERCH ANTS, 
| No. 93, Second street, between Locust and Vine, 
(rast side,) St. Louls, Mo. 








RUSSELL & BENNETT, 
| Wholesale Grocers & Commission Merchants, 
| North. West corner of Olive and Second streets 
opposite the Monroe House, 
Louis, Mo. 


Sam’! Kirkman. a a w. Luke. 


KIRKMAN & LUKE, 


‘COMMISSION & FORWARDING 
MERCHANTS, 
176 Second Str., oppos. Virginia Hotel, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


tatate attention paid to sales of Hemp, 
» Grain and all kindset Produce. 
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| ig ee CO., Iren Railing 

Manufactory, n.s. of Chesn. bet. 9. & 10. 
streets, continue to manufacture at the above 
establishment, all kinds of plain and ornamen- 
tal iron railing, balconies, bank and jail doors, 
book safes, fire-vaults, iron window shutters, 
irea oe » lightning rods, bedsteads, = 
angs, and in fact, any thing which can be 
formed art won, 


FULTON IRON WORKS. 
BULLER & SHEET IRUN WORKS. 


W. HB. CARD & CO.,, 


Second Street, near Cherry, St. Louis. 
M*** and repair Steam Bollers and all kinds of 
Sheet Iron Works, in fine and substantial 
style, of the best materials, at reasonable prices, 
amd short notice, 
M. & H, M. WARREN, manufacturers 

/¢ of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roofs, and Roofing Mate- 
rials, which are kept constantly on hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in 
the country who may desire to adopt this mode 
of roofing, 

Othice and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond and Poplar, St. Louis, 
Me. Otfice hours from 1 to Il e’clock, a 
M.,and 4to5 p.m 


ee TEAU, HARRISON & VALLE, Com- 
mission Merchants and Proprietors of the 
St. Louis Rolling Mill. Manufacturers, from 
the ore ef the Iron Mountain, of Bar Iron. in 
all its various shapes, Sheet Iron and Beiler 
Plate, Nails. Spikes, &c., &e. 
Warehouse No. 129 North 24 street, . Louis 


COLE, 


Manufacturer of 
Het Pressed Nuts and Washers, Alse all 
kinds of Machine Work and Biack- 
smithing done with neatness 
and despatch, 


MAIN ST., BET. SMITH & COLUMBIA, 
near the Shot Tower, 


re St. Louis, Mo, 
FAIRMOUNT “MAL HINE WORKS, 


Newark, N. J.; 

Lathes, Planers, drilling machin: and all other 
tools :equired in machine shops, warranted, the 
mo-t a styles, aud supplied at reason 
able prices, by 

JOHN H. QUIN, Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
Uflice, at Missuuri Rolling Mill, 206 Main, near 

Carr Street. 














MISSOURI ROLLING MILL, 
206 MAIN STREET, 


between Wash and arr sts. 

On hand all sizes of TIRON—Fiat, 
Round and Square. 
CORNELIUS NOONAN. 
Orders for Particuler Sizes filled on short 
notice. 

Scrap Iron purchased at market rates. 


WILLIAM S. HAWKER, 
Manufacturcr and Denler in 
GUNs and PIsTOLS, 
of all description, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 31 Washington Avenue, (between 

Main and Second sts. , St. Lous. 
y->°Guns and Pistols Repaired at short notice. 


Colle 


ONATHAN JONE COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, 8t. Louis, Mo., incorporated 


the Gene Assembly, January 44, 15469. 
ith full authority to “grant diplomas, award 
degrees, confer honors, and exercise all and 
= an the privileges common to Commer- 
Colleges, authorized by law in other 

States. —Charter, Sec. 2. 

Young Gentlemen wishing to prepare them- 
selves for busine-s pursuits, are respectfully 
invited to call during business hours and eXam- 
ine the mode of imparting instruction, the 

rogressof the pupils, and the superior faci- 
Fities extended to those desirous of qualifying 
themselves for the practcal duties of the 
Counting House. Personal references given 
to above one hundred and eighty (180) Practi- 
cal Accountants now in charge of Books in 
this city, all of whom have completed their 
business education in this institution. 

N. B. For CIRCULARS containing infor- 
mation in regard to the terms, the course of 
instruction and all business connected with 
the above, call at the **Book-keeping Depart. 
ment,”’ corner of Third street and Wash. iven, 
or address JONATH AN JONES, St. L Loui«.Mo, 
pact’ raxe KEES “XND “SHAUSEERY, tor 

sale by the undersigned, at their ‘fruit 
farm and nursery. This establishment is le- 
cated seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. 
There are Omnibus Coaches running daily 
from the City within one half mile of the es- 
tablishment. The Nursery and Gardens are 
open at all times (Sundays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors. Hoerticulturists and ama- 
teurs are respectfully invited to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themselves. In 
directing the attention of the public to their 
nursery, they would remark that one of the 
firm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) has been engaged 
in the above business for the last twenty-hve 
years; during that time he has tested many of 
the varieties now growing. This, with the 
assaranoe on their part of an intention to in- 
crease the pumber of their trees, as well as te 
add to their assortment from year to year, fur- 
nishes a strong guarantee to persons wishing 
to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices fortrees 
will be as reasonable as at any similar estab- 
lishment Kast or West, and when desired, 
trees will be delivered free of charge in the 
city or on steamboats; packed in good order 
for their destination. 

TH’ All letters addressed to John Sigerson, 
St. Louis, or to James Sigersen, Carondelet, 
will meet with ; -ompt attention. 

JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 


Packer or Beer AND Pork, 
South Second Street. (At tne Bridge.) 
St. Louis, Mo. 

ST. LOUIS FLINT GLASS-WORKS. 
G. W. SCOLLAY, 


Manofactarer of 


CUT AND PRESSED FLINT 








GLASSWARE, 


IN ALL ITS VARIETIES. 
GREEN BOTTLES, VIALS, ETC., 
Philosophical, Chemical and Meuical 


Glasswork made to order on short potice. 


| WAREHOUSE, NO. 75 NORTH 2D STREET, 


St. Lo M 
TT. J. ALBRIGHT & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Guns, Tackles, &c. 


No. 25 Main Street, St. Louis. 





Drugs. 


HARLESS, BLOW & CO., Importers and 
C Wholesale Dealers in Drugs, Paints, 
White Lead, Oils, Window Glass, Glassware, 
Perfumery. &c.. Nos. 70 and 72 Main Street, 
St. Louis. Mo.—T F°N. B. Ginseng and Bees- 
wax bous ght at highest market rates. 


BARNARD, ADAMS &CO., 
i r. and Washington Av., 


ST. LOUIS, 


nd and Walnut Streets, 


ner of Se 
Cc rnuer t> 
PHILADELP HEA. 


WHOLESA! E DRUGGISTS, 


unsurpasse d 





Off r to t le stock 

next t sfor CASH or PUNC- 
TUAL 6 M be sold at the 
LOWEST M S. for good articles. 


OOPER, 


riers in Fancy & 


WILSON & 


Jobbers aud De: 


Stuple Dry Geods, 
Ten Buildings, cor. 4 ust strs., | 
re | q * | 
res ed & ‘ee. 


JAMES ST 


Clo TEL oss se #, 


{No Vine stree Louts 

cl ‘ y mot 
aT 

=| § le ih fe 

{i BLOOD 
WERCHIANT TAILorn, 
N north of Ches 
IYTO'TLCE:. 

Wythe un ersiy iiy ms his 0 

friends an rs, at he has ass ocl- 
ated wiih } ess; Mr. JOSEPH Q. 
LAWS, late cutt the o establishes 
house of John Weym & Co y of New 
BOK, a ne is ow e ed to producs 
articles for gentlemen’s wear the t 


mest approved style. 
GEORGE W: WEST, 


Merchant Tailor, Chesnut near Third Stree 
if & R. B. WHITTEMORE & CO., whole- 
le dealersin Hats, Caps, Bonnets and 


Ls 
Straw Goods, No. 143 Main str., St. Louis, Mo. 
i "Cash paid for Furs and Deer Skins. 
T GRIMSLEY & CO., Dealers iu all kinds 

e of Saddies, Bridles, Harness, Trunks, 
Bags, &c., No. 68 Main street, four 
doors below Olive st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Henry Hayes. mes Woodruff Jvuhn Murphy 
HAYES, WOODRUFF & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARRIAGES. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS, 


Key always on hand an extensive assortment of 
Rockaways, Bogwies, Sulkeys, &c , &c,, and are 


prepared to execute all kinds of carriage work with 
ptomptacss. 


BWR All work warranted. 


| St. Louis Steam Planing and Saw Milk 


Sash, Door, Blind, Moulding and 
BOX FACTORY, 

CORNER OF 0’FALLON & 13TH STREETS, 
Offic, South side of Olive, between Fourth 
and Fifth Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

We have always on hand FLOORING of the 
varions qualities, both white and yellow Pine; 
SHELVING SHEATHING, and every descrip 
ton of DRESSED LUMBER, for Carpenters 
immediate use. Are also prepared to PLANE, 
SPLIT and RIP LUMBER, at short notice. 
ty SASH, DOORS, BLINUS, MOULDINGS 
and COXES, warrauted of the best material 
and workmanhip. Also, DUOR and WIX- 
DOW FRAMES, on hand or made to order. 


WM. WADE & CO, 
t5°CLF & ENGERT, importers and dealers 
‘’ in Paper Hangings, Color nd Fancy 
Papers, No. 49 South Second street, between 
Kim and Myrtle, St. Lowis, Mo. ¢ stauntly 
on hand, ali kinds of oil and water colo - 
| per-hanvings. chimney screens, teste jeces, 
window shades. marble. marro j 
Silver paper, painters | Dutek gold bronze, 
lead pencils, paint boxes, t ishes, 
aw r paper, Xc. Aj Sa 
JCS. R. BOGGS & CU., 
PORTRAIT, PICT RE & LOOKING-GLASS 
FRAME MANUFACTURERS 
AND DEALERS ID 
Looking-Glass Plates, Engravings, & 
No. 10) ] th street I ( 





ST. Lt is, MO. 


COMMERCIAL REFEC TORY, 
and Merchants’ Dining Hall, 





Nos. 67, 69 7] Chesnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, 
D open f GA " i B f 
fa Ww tn i i @ tabies, V ¢ 
i I tor Bt 2 
ito it NER i 
or SUPP! ’ Also | lee 
» au ‘ i t sof 
vee $ ‘ rT 
‘ I Rest C. 
narel ° ABNER HITCHCOCK, 8 . 
i. I. Steigers, 
Whol and Retail Grocer 
WwW a Liq ; » Coffve, T Corea, 
I a, Sa (ty Lobs 1 
ve t y ‘ ; I ia rT . ~ 
of t bes ality. 
No. 35 South 3d street, corner Walnut. 


ELuIs & HUTTON, 
W horesale and Retail Family 
Grocers, 
Northwest corner of 2d & Chesnut sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Watches and Jewelry. 
C. D. SULLIVAN & CO., 


EWELLERS, Watch and Clock Makers, 
e No. 39 Fourth Street, opposite the Plan- 





ter’s House. A large and well sele ssort 
ment of Clocks. Watches, Jewelry and Silver 
Spoons constantly on hand and for sale low. 
All kinds of Jewelry made to order and neat- 


ly repaired. Engraving neatly executed. The 
highest price paid for old Gold and Silver. All 
orders punctually attendedte. 

March 1853. 
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Railroad Packet Departures. 
NORTH MISSOURI RAILROAD, 


Morning....7 o'clock. | Evening.... 40'clock. 
SUNDAY. 
DROPDINEG 0c o ceccescocececccccees 3-45 o'clock 
* PACIFIC RAILROAD. } 
Morning....8 o'clock. | Evening..444 o'clock. 
SUNDAY 
Morning...+.-+ pogigperecces cc OOS 


oHIOo AND MISSISSIPPI RK AILROAD. 


+10 o'clock. | Evening.... 4 o’clock 
SATURDAY. 
Morning coccecsccercccecscnavesess 10 o’clock. 
SUNDAY 
4 o'clock 


ST. L ou 1S, ALTON & TERRE HAUTE 
RAILROAD 


Leave Ili stown) 
Mors --10 3, o'clock. | Evening..4 3 o'clock 
SUNDAY. 
O11 GE ccccccsvescovss ceesseces 4 in 
Beil EVILLE s “TLEINOISTOWN RB. 
( |} -++-4 clock. 
i ool O be 
ALTON PAC KE rs. 
(Connecting with St. I Alion and Chi- 
Rail ) 
M E ck, 
M g k. 
Fy ke 
" { 
t ng 





TOWNSLEY’S HOTEL, 


No. 81 FOURTH STREET, 


WADVERTISEMENTS. 


RANDALL & JONES’ 
HAND CORN PLANTER. 


W ITH this machine, 
which is as light and 
easy to handle as a rifle, 
one man will drop and 
cover 10 acres a day in 
Straight rows eachway. 
It saves half the laying 
offand all the covering, 
and plants the corn het- 
— ter than itcan be done 
— with the hee or plow. 
age The experience of ma- 
farmers tn Missouri! last season 
has established its character as a FIRST €LAS 
r For their testimony, 
"see the Valle 





| for further particulars, 








Farmer for Jan. and Feb , 1866, also for Feb., 
May and Sept., 1555, or Write to me for a cir 
cular. 
Price of the mmon two-row planter $10. 
single plant desired.) 6. 
Orders sent ton 1 season, will ensure a 
planter to be sent tothe care of a responsible 
merchant 5 c ty. where you can take 
it, try ft nd, t suits you, keep it; if not, ree 
turn it and take k your money, [have such 
entire confidence the planterthat I can give 
the farmer eve —_ © he esire. 
Es LEIGH, - Louls, 
oo er th d Gore's, No. 19, Levee, and 38 


1 street. 


| EMPIRE STONE WORKS, 


Betw Olive and Locast sts.. St. Louis, Mo. 
CALVIN TOWNSLEY, Proprietor. 

TT née, which has, rine the last year. 
1 conducted a¢ a large, ¢ gant, private 

b r establishment, is now being enlarged 

iu its conveniences, and edapted to transient 

I ine<s ts central posit:on ir he 

c the at tive style ef its cutwardap- | 

pe ce, together with its internal improve- 


YWrtists’ mporinum, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Tube and Water Colors, 


@ils, Varnishes, &c.+ 
INro. 101. 
FOURTH STREET, (TEN BUILDINGS,) 
ST. LUUIS, MO. 

J. Spore. 


Brushes, 


MATTHEW Pp ARK? 5 
WASHINGTON MARBLE WORKS, 


Corner of Fifth Street & Washington Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS MO., 
Where always may be four assortment of 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, HEAD 


STONES, HYDRAULIC CEMENT, FURNITURE 
SI ABS , MARBLE TILE, TOMRS, PLASTER OF 

IS, together with everything connected with 
a fer sale cheap, wholesale and retail. 





| 





To Contractorsand Builders. 
pu EMPIRE STONE COMPAN' KEE! 
, , 





on hand ar t et me ea 
| descriptions oa sizes of Fini hed Bt dir 
Stor : ifs f r } tels tor siore 
front 4 loo aps @neG sills; 
steps orms ar alcony 
floor psemer Walks 
wards es; polished incs o 
Vv t stones mar isy 
‘ j r e-w 8 ilimpeys, iron fences 
7 srea 7 th nd sockets form ents 
andtom) stooges guller stones and cenductors 
for down spouts. 
Also, every description ef Dimen 
Rubbie Stone. 
(rders from road ll be delivered the 


wharf and at the various railroad depots in 


the cit 

Contractors, builders and others wi! it 
to their advantage, before making contracts, 
to call at the Works of the Company, ne the 
r ver of Eighth aad Spruce streets, adjojnir 
the Seventh -Street Depot Groends ot the Pa 
cife R ad JOSIAH DENT, Pres’t 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


eocceescees Re M. HENING. 
\J. A. BROWNLEE, 
iw. B. HAZARD. 
ARYVY& TREASURER, W. B. BAKER. 


Appeals, 


PRESIDENT. 
VicE PRESIDENTS 


SECRET 


Committee of 


J. T. Douglass, S.C. Davis, E.M. Ryland 
Hs Wan, D. A. Janvary, W.H Gore, 
. K. Dickson, H. Whitmore, G. R. Robinson, 


Ww - L. Ewing, J.C. Goodrich, N. Valle. 
= — 
ADOLPH KEHR, 
Notary Public, No. 11, Fourth street, 
opposite the Court House. 
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‘Corner of Smith 





Geo ree Kingsland Le Rey Bingsland 
David K. Ferguson 
KINGSLANDS & FERGUSON, 
Phenix Foundry, 


196, 198 and 200 Second Streets 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturers of 
Page’s Patent Portable Saw Mills, 


Childs? Patent Double Saw Millis. and 
Horse Powers; Cox & Roberts’ 
Thresher and Cleaner. 
THRESHERS with and without Seperators: Horse 











Power Endless Chain or Railroad Powers: Corn 
and Cob Crushers; Corn Shellers; Plows; Bark | 
Millis; Mill Machinery 
eae ASTINGS of evory description, made to 
order at short noti 
MEGHANICS FOUNDRY. | 
WM. HASLETT, Proprietor. 


and Lewis Streets, 
aljoining the SHor Tower, 

Makes STOVES of the ‘Pioneer” and * Young 

America’? patterns, coal stoves tor eBese, ke. 


. its “> lalve 970'nrh, 
S009) WICOO!IC\O0y 








| MERCHANTS, for 
| CHINERY, 








and Hammered Iron. 

MAIN near CARR STRERT, ST.LOUIS, MO, 
Referen#s: Gray , Clark & Boyle, and Wm. Mulligan, 
Manager of St. Louis Rolling } owed March'SS 
um. G. MOIES & co., 
16 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 
AGENTS. AND COMMISSION 
the sale of all kind. of MA- 
STEAM 

Gates?’ 


No. 
GENERAL 
siationary and portable 


ENGINES; MACHINISTS’ TOOLS; 


| Patent SCREW CUTTER; Hughes’ Atmospheric 


Patent | 


} 


| Contractors’ 
| Seales, Gutta Percha and Oak Tanned Leather 


| 
j 


2t0oy 192 \Og/90\ OW9e CLO0/9¥ e9/9e| 


TRIP HAMMERS; PURGINGS and O4ST 
INGS; Steamboat and Railroad LANTERNS; 
Gutta Percha Good-, Ra lroad Materials and 
tools of all kinds; Iron Safes and 


BELTING, machine stretched and copper rivet- 
ed, and warranted superior to any other made. 


N. B. Ail the above goods will be sold at 
| manufac turers’ prices. 
Roun CLARK, ~~ A.D. Pom@inoy- 


JOHN RENFREW. ALEXANDER CROSIER- 
‘AGLE FOUNDRY AND ENGINE SHOP, 
4 Main Street, between Carrand Biddle 
streets. Manufacturers of all kinds of ma- 
chinery, boilers and sheet iron work. Portable 
circular saw mills always on hand. All orders 
executed with fidelity and despatch. 


e O19 








PoC ONOG ODI] CDG CMO SCO GoO OC DOG C100 DOOM OCONOG COO COT 
- Kingsland & Cuddy, PEOPLE'S WORKS. FOU NDRY, 4 
? PROPRIETORS OF ON 
i> BROADWAY FOUNDRY, and MACHINE SHOP. — 2 
: . + Centrale aid tnte theeal WILLIAM CLARE, Proprietor. g 
> Corner o woe way am arr street, Manufacturer of Steam and Fire Engines, a/ 
- ST. LOUIS, MO. Mil Machinery, Hydrautie, Printing and ee cy 
4 Manufacture Steam Engines and Mill Machin- | hacco Presses, Car Wheels Iron Fronts, Cole a 
y eny, Boilers, Sheet tron Work, &c., Iron, Brass ums, Cutters, Conductors Vault Grates, anck, g 
o and Copper Work, of every description. Weights Window Lintels and Sills, &c. Cy 
yates tere PEPE ag Ee ate Particular attentic ren to Arc . 
os Sameel Gaty, ) Jas. Collins. ; jd ag e oh eg ar attention giver rchitects q 
* no, Oe une, 5 f ¥ . M . b 7] id . M ’ ye 
2 > Main street, bet. Florida & Mullanph 
P GATY, CUNE, &CO, ST. LOUIS, MO. poy; oy 
2 ,a . . ‘aT r ° re 
>» MISSISSIPPI FOUNDRY,} ~~~. “EDWARD BOYLE OS 
‘ Main and Second, between Morgan and L oA 
re Cherry sts., St. Louis, Mo. BOILER MAKE R, ot 
) MANUFACTU RERS of Steam Engines, Mii! 1. of 
4 Machinery, Railroad Work. Lard Tanks, Steam and Sheet Iron Worker. vy 
Bollers, Sheet Tron ents at ore ription |N. B. Repairing done at the shortest a 
~4 of Brass Work and Blacksmithing. large as- | “re the - : Si 
} > —sortment of new patterns on hand for Mill Gear- | notice an‘Lon the most reasonable teru:s, g 
bh jog, andother sranches of the business | LL WORK WARRANTED. OY 
a ; : 
J ee ee i» | Secc hand Boilers of every description, al- a 
4 T. J. Dowdal . Ri oS: ee. | : Ww ays on hand atthe g 
p Dowdall, Carr & Ce, . E. corner of Main & Cherry streets, & 
. WASHINGTON FOUNDRY, ST. LOUIS, MO. of 
4 Engine and Machine Manufactory, g 
i] COR. SECOND AND MORGAN STs. MACHINE SHOP oO 
. St. Louisa, Missouri | - . } 
d K STEAM ENGINES! : : ¢ 
Eee oe rainy mae ee | Timmerman & Fisher, iS 
CHINERY, TOBACCO SCREWS and Pre.ses, Lard | 415 & 47 MYI TLE TR 3T LOUIS NN 
r Kettles, Lard Serews and Cylinders, Wool Carding | 4.) @ 2ATLE S « Die 5S ct 
j 5 Mac Ines + + xs Patent Smut Mach nes, Building “ . : ? 7 S ’ Sf 
Castings, a¢ ; | Finish Engines, Saw and Grist Mill aA 
: _ ar A ‘ory for the sale of James Miller & Co.'s | May hinery, Latnes, Spinning Wheels, Lard Oil oY 
> Superior MACHINE CARD Presses, Ke., &c., aud repair at short nouce a 
2 Rind. ae wote | Sa Mua Tees ements EES. 
R. C. MeCord W. McCord, tet ee ee Ts : g 
McCORDS & BECK, ae English. J. Johann J. Burns. q 
ys - oar . ¢ @ , la , . ryrr. y ro ¢ 
2 FRANKLIN FOUNDRY, |ST.LOUIS NOVELTY WORKS, g 
2 : ENGINE AND Mac HINE Snop, ENGLISH, BURNS & Co., q 
Corner of Myrtle Street and Levee, | IRUN FOUNDERS & MACHINISTS, a 
; Nos. 37 & 3 Levee, and No.2 Myrtle Street, o< ; a«< ‘ o - . ry, 
b> SP. LOUIS. MO. | 320 & $22 sourTH sEconD 8T., & 
2 St. Louis, Mo. g 
MANUFACTURERS of Steam Engines, ani st Louis, fo i) 
4 Bollers, Saw and Grist Mill Machinery, Tobsc- | is All Orders promptly attended to. oY 
wa co Serews, lVresses, Lard Screws and Cylin- | -s-sewcw rn rere rn rere cern rece rncucusnsncues c 
5 ders, Hydraulic Presses. Brass Castings, Build- | TT. G. Motlineaux, g 
f> ets’ Castings, Blacksmithing, and ali kinds ef | Practical Roll Turner and Constructor ry 
2 «=—- Watt_ rwheels made to order. | of every description of machiner q 
a) Particular attention paidto repairing all | sed in the fact f Roll 4 
yO kinds ef Meckinere used in the manufacture of Rolle 
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